






Don't Miss 
These 

Special 
Numbers. . —_ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
March 14 


This special number comes in answer to 
the widespread demand of both those 
who mean to visit the Capital this spring, 
and those who must do their touring 
along the Potomac vicariously. The 
Washington, D. C., Number of Scholastic 
is almost a tour in itself and will make 
an excellent prelude to a real visit. 
There will be a ‘Guide to Places of 
Interest in Washington’, prepared by 
the capital’s high school students—and 
a lively pictorial map. 


TRAVEL. . . . . April 4 


4 All the zest of sailing the high seas and 
rt exploring new lands—timed to arrive in 
: your classroom in April, when the 
wanderlust is in the air. A journey to 
the mountain fastness of Albania, a stay 
at the International School in Geneva, 
a Tour of Europe's Youth Hostels by 
Bicycle, a Calendar of Summer Events on 
the Continent—and all these brought 
home to you by photographs and a 
: series of Maps. 


} | STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
April 25 


For more than ten years, the publication 
of the Student Achievement Number has 


















; | been a national event in the high school 
: world. Thousands of students leaf 
through its pages, looking for their 






rs names among Scholastic winners in the 
if) Art and Literature Awards. And as 
many teachers, familiar with its long- 

tested ability to stimulate new creative 

work among their pupils, welcome the 
student-written stories, plays, poems, 

and essays, and the fine reproductions of 

high school work in the arts and crafts 

number written by, and for, the 
: students. 


MEXICO ..... May 9 


We Americans have been feeling a growing inter 
est in our neighbors across the Rio Grande. There 
is strong need for a fuller understanding of Mexican 
life and history—and Scholastic’s Special Number 
on Mexico aims to provide the necessary knowl 
edge. There will be stories of ancient sacrifices 
to Mayan Gods, of 16th century trade along the 
Black Current, and of the great modern Pan 
American Highway to Mexico City 


GRADUATION NUMBER 

May 23 
This issue will deal with a score of problems of 
pertinent interest; to high school seniors. It will 
survey recreational activities for the summer and 
will offer the June, 1936, graduate sound advice 
—vocational and otherwise—on the world he 
is facing. 


























Many teachers value these special 
numbers for their excellent study unit 
opportunities. 
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A Room of Your Own 


with the consent of the principals, inter- 
We wanted 


to find out from students directly what their 


viewed some of the students. 


problems are, the things they think about and want 
to do. It wasn’t our purpose to attempt to help 
these particular students solve their problems, for we 
certainly were in no position to do that even if we 
had wanted to, after only a half-hour’s interview. 

Our purpose was to get their 1936 point of view 
on life as it touched them, and to use this information 
to help make Scholastic of more value to all students. 
Our part, restricted to the printed word, must neces- 
sarily be a small one. We can only aim our help at 
students in general. More specific advice must come 
from those to whom you can put your problems in 
person. 

In one school where we 
interviewed 30 students, 
17 girls and 13 boys, the 
chief difficulty of most of 
them seemed to be how to 
get on with their families. 
of the 
were actually antagonis- 





Many students 
tic toward their parents, 

asked the 
found that 
lack of privacy seemed to 


and when we 


reasons, we 
be the chief point of fric- 
tion. Twenty of the stu- 
dents complained of hav- 
ing no personal privacy, 
to the extent that 
some could not receive let- 


even 


ters without having them 


first opened and read by their parents. 


students had rooms that they could call their own. 
Very few could entertain without having the family 
occupying the same room. Six of the students made 
bitter complaints about the radio that was forever 
going in their homes, and the quarrelling that fol- 
lowed when a suggestion was made to turn it off, or 
change the station. 


sisters and brothers said that there was no escape 


Eight students who had smaller 


from the noise and hubbub after dinner, except to go 
out of the house. 
this alternative night after night, even though it 
Meant giving up the things they knew they should 


Some of them said that they chose 


An Editorial 


E recently visited several high schools and, 





BEDROOM AT ARLES 
From the painting by Vincent Van Gogh 


Only two - 





ditions been favorable. One of the boys wanted a 
room badly so that he could make a laboratory out 
of it. He said that he could earn the money somehow 
for buying the furnishings and equipment he could 
not make himself. 

The lack of privacy is a problem that can hardly 
be appreciated by students who have never been 
bothered with it. Where privacy is not to be had, 
parents in most cases cannot be held responsible: If 
the condition is something beyond their control (as, 
for instance, low income and poor housing), then the 
student will be wise to recognize the real basis for 
his personal problem which, under such circumstance, 
would probably be reduced to a very minor problem 
when compared to others with which the family is 
faced. 

Seemingly small things 
are often important, criti- 
cal things to some people. 
A girl denied the little 
privacy for which her 
whole being craves may 
develop all sorts of inner 
conflicts which may warp 
But, you 
‘an a girl or 


her personality. 
ask, what 
boy of high school age, 





denied the things essential 
for a normal development, 
You 


may sincerely believe you 


do to gain them? 


have ‘gotten a rotten 
deal”—which are the very 
words told us by some stu- 
dents—but if you want to 
improve matters you must 
have your wits about you, keep your chin up, and fight 
your hardest to correct the conditions which handicap 
you. The only alternative to this is mental and per- 
sonal decay, the price one pays who can improve him- 
self but won’t. 

If you are troubled by such matters, or others of 
a personal nature, we suggest that you set about 
correcting them by consulting some adult whose in- 
telligence, knowledge, and broad-mindedness you re- 
This person may be a teacher, principal or 


All 


spect. 
dean, a parish priest or minister, or a physician. 


of us need the counsel of others from time to time. 
Much will depend on your confidence in the wisdom 
and insight of your counsellor. 














N the third day after they 
moved to the country he came 
walking back from the village 
carrying a basket of groceries 

and a twenty-four-yard coil of rope. 
She came out to meet him, wiping her 
hands on her green smock. Her hair 
was tumbled, her nose was scarlet with 
sunburn; he told her that already she 
looked like a born country woman. 
His gray flannel shirt stuck to him, 
his heavy shoes were dusty. She as- 
sured him he looked like a rural char- 
acter in a play. 

Had he brought the coffee? She 
had been waiting all day long for 
coffee. They had forgot it when they 
ordered at the store the first day. 

Gosh, no, he hadn’t. Lord, now he'd 
have to go back. Yes, he would if it 
killed him. He thought, though, he 
had everything else. She reminded 
him it was only because he didn’t 
drink coffee himself. If he did he 
would remember it quick enough. Sup- 
pose they ran out of cigarettes? Then 
she saw the rope. What was that for? 
Well, he thought it might do to hang 
clothes on, or something. Naturally 
she asked him if he thought they were 
going to run a laundry? They already 
had a fifty-foot line hanging right be- 
fore his eyes? Why, hadn't he noticed 
It was a blot on the land- 
scape to her. 

He thought there were a lot of 
things a rope might come in handy for. 
She wanted to know what, for in- 
stance. He thought a few seconds, 
but nothing oceurred. They could wait 
and see, couldn’ t they? You need all 
sorts of strange odds and ends around 
a place in the country. She said, yes, 
that was so; but she thought just at 
that time when every penny counted, 
it seemed funny to buy mere rope. 
That was all. She hadn't meant any- 
thing else. She hadn't just seen, not 
at first, why he felt it was necessary. 

Well, thunder, he had bought it be- 
cause he wanted to, and that was all 
there was to it. She thought that was 
reason enough, and couldn’t under- 
stand why he hadn't said so, at first. 
Undoubtedly it would be useful, twen- 
ty-four yards of rope, there were hun- 
dreds of things, she couldn’t think of 
any at the moment, but it would come 
in. Of course. As he had said, things 


it, really? 

















always did in the 
country. 

But she was a little 
disappointed about 
the coffee, and oh, 
look, look, look at the 
eggs! Oh, my, they’re 
all running ! What had he put on top 
of them? Hadn’t he known eggs 
mustn’t be squeezed? Squeezed, who 
had squeezed them, he wanted to know. 
What a silly thing to say. He had 
simply brought them along in the 
basket with the other things. If they 
got broke it was the grocer’s fault. He 
should know better than to put heavy 
things on top of eggs. 

She believed it was the rope. That 
was the heaviest thing in the pack, 
she saw him plainly when he came in 
from the road, the rope was a big 
package on top of everything. He 
desired the whole wide world to wit- 
ness that this was not a fact. He had 
carried the rope in one hand and the 
basket in the other, and what was the 
use of her having eyes if that was the 
best they could do for her? 

Well, anyhow, she could see one 
thing plain; no eggs for breakfast. 
They'd have to scramble them now, 
for supper. It was too damned bad. 
She had planned to have steak for 
supper. No ice, meat wouldn’t keep. 
He wanted to know why she couldn’t 
finish breaking the eggs in a bowl and 
set them in a cool place. 

Cool place! if he could find one for 
her, she’d be glad to set them there. 
Well, then, it seemed to him they 
might very well cook the meat at the 
same time they cooked the eggs and 
then warm up the meat for tomorrow. 
The idea simply choked her. Warmed- 
over meat, when they might as well 
have had it fresh. Second best and 
scraps and makeshifts, even to the 
meat! He rubbed her shoulder a lit- 
tle. It doesn’t really matter so much, 
does it, darling? Sometimes when 
they were playful, he would rub her 
shoulder and she would arch and purr. 
This time she hissed and almosf 
clawed. He was getting ready to say 
that they could surely manage some- 
how when she turned on him and said, 
if he told her they could manage some- 
how she would certainly slap his face. 

He swallowed the words red hot, 
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five m 
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It was 

' : stuck, 
his face burned. He picked up the haif-en 
rope and started to put it on the top MH io 4 , 
shelf. She would not have it on the lee 
top shelf, the jars and tins belonged a. 
there; positively she would not have hom a 
the top shelf cluttered up with a lot Mi paan't. 
of rope. She had borne all the clutter ie ie 
she meant to bear in the flat in town, sad gol 
there was space here at least and she ya. his 
meant to keep things in order. It ay 
Well, in that case, he wanted to going a 
know what the hammer and nails were HH o¢ houn 
doing up there? And why had she ing so. 
put them there when she knew very & gaved 
well he needed that hammer and those fH To do a 
nails upstairs to fix the window Mthe mor 
sashes? She simply slowed down wag it. 
everything and made double work on J eoyldn’t 
the place with her insane habit of MH had agr 
changing things around and_ hiding HM that wa: 
them. he had | 
She was sure she begged his pardon, HH py herse 
and if she had had any reason to be J Qh. hy 
lieve he was going to fix the sashes grandmo 
this summer she would have left the Mi what hac 
hammer and nails right where he put Merably 
them; in the middle of the bedroom § wanted 4 






floor where they could step on them 
in the dark. And now if he didnt 





to bring 


Well, sh 


















clear the whole mess out of there she pleased. 
would throw them down the well. It was i 
Oh, all right, all right—could he J ya, goin 
put them in the closet? Naturally not, Bi ves she 
there were brooms and mops and dust Hif he wa 
pans in the closet, and why couldnt Bisome wo 
he find a place for his rope outside Bhim, An 
her kitchen? Had he stopped to com Mher feelin 
sider there were seven God-forsaken Well. , 
rooms in the house, and only om MBDiq che { 
kitchen? two week 
He wanted to know what of it? And Bi the happi 
did she realize she was making 4 @Byears? 
complete fool of herself? And whit Bimarried y, 






did she take him for, a three-yér 
old idiot? The whole trouble with 
her.was she needed something weaket 
than she was to heckle and tyrannist 
over. He wished now they had # 
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couple of children she could take it 
gut on. Maybe he'd get some rest. 

Her face changed at this, she re- 
minded him he had forgot the coffee 
and had bought a worthless piece of 
rope. And when she thought of all 
the things they actually needed to 
make the place even decently fit to 
live in, well, she could cry, that was 
all. She looked so forlorn, so lost 
and despairing he couldn’t believe it 
was only a piece of rope that was 
causing all the racket. What was the 
matter, anvhow? 

Oh, would he please hush and go 
away, and stay away, if he could, for 
five minutes ? By all means, ves, he 
would. He'd stay away indefinitely 
if she wished. 

Lord, yes, there was nothing he'd 
like better than to clear out and never 
come back. She couldn’t for the life 
of her see what was holding him, then. 
It was a swell time. Here she was, 
stuck, miles from a railroad, with a 
haif-empty house on her hands, and 
not a penny in her pocket, and every- 
thing on earth to do; it seemed the 
God-sent moment for him to get out 
from under. She was surprised he 
hadn't stayed in town as it was until 
she had come out and done the work 
and got things straightened out. It 
was his usual trick. 

It appeared to him that this was 
going a little far. Just a touch out 
of bounds, if she didn’t mind his say- 
ing so. Why did she think he had 
stayed in town the summer before? 
To do a half-dozen extra jobs to get 
the money he had sent her. That 
was it. She knew perfectly well they 
couldn't have done it otherwise. She 
had agreed with him at the time. And 
that was the only time, so help him, 
he had ever left her to do anything 
by herself. 

Oh, he could tell that to his great- 
grandmother. She had her notion of 
what had kept him in town. Consid- 
erably more than a notion, if he 
wanted to know. So, she was going 
to bring all that up again, was she? 
Well, she could just think what she 
pleased. He was tired of explaining. 
It was impossible to believe that she 
Was going to take it seriously. Yes, 
yes, she knew how it was with a man: 
if he was left by himself a minute, 
some woman was certain to kidnap 
him. And naturally he couldn’t hurt 
her feelings by refusing! 

Well, what was she raving about? 
Did she forget she had told him those 
two weeks alone in the country were 
the happiest she had known for four 
years? And how long had they been 
married when she said that? All right, 
shut up! If she thought that hadn’t 
stuck in his craw. 

She hadn’t meant she was happy 

ause she was away from him. She 

(Concluded on next page) 
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KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


T’S amazing that anyone who has 
published as little as Katherine 
Anne Porter, could occupy the 
place that is hers among Ameri- 

can writers. For although writing is 
the vocation by which she is content 
to live or die, you'd never know it to 
glance at her list of published books. 
They number three. And of those 
three books, one is a compilation (and 
translation) of old French songs, one 
another compilation of treatises on the 
subject of marriage, and one, the only 
one, a collection of short stories made 


KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


out of the marvelous cloth of Miss 
Porter’s mind. It’s these lone short 
stories, of course, and a prose style so 
beautiful as to be in a class entirely 
by itelf, that have earned her the name 
of being one of America’s ablest writ- 
ers (when she chooses to print what 
she has written). That one volume 
was called Flowering Judas, and was 
published in 1930. Four or five short 
and long-short stories, written since 
then, have been included in a new edi- 
tion of the book and republished un- 
der the same title just this last year. 
Thus to date the number is still three. 

Katherine Anne Porter was born 
(1894) at Indian Creek, Texas, was 
brought up in Texas and Louisiana, 
and was educated in small Southern 
schools for girls. Even as a child 
she never stayed in one spot for long, 
so that her experience is spread over 
places as varied as Chicago and Mex- 
ico City; New York and Berlin, with 
stop-overs in between. After later 
years in Mexico and New England 
(you'll find the reflection of these 
places in Flowering Judas), in 1931 
she received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for travel in Europe and has been 
there ever since. Today she lives in 
Paris, where her husband is connected 


with the American Consulate. Two 
books, long in process, are still in 
process. One is a novel, Many Re- 
deemers, which she began in Mexico 
years ago. The other is a study of 
Cotton Mather (begun in 1927) which 
she hopes to have ready for publica- 
tion this year. Strangely enough, she 
writes that she has been able to find 
more information about Cotton Mather 
in Europe than she ever did in his na- 
tive New England—such a wealth of 
information, in fact, that now comes 
the problem of picking and. choosing 
among her notes. 

There seems little point in writing 
about Miss Porter and her prose style 
when she, in her own words, has writ- 
ten the following about herself (in 
Authors Today and Yesterday, H. W. 
Wilson Co.) : 

‘““As soon as I learned to form let- 
ters on paper, at about three years, I 
began to write stories, and this has 
been the basic and absorbing occupa- 
tion, the intact line of my life which 
directs my actions, determines my 
point of view, profoundly affects my 
character and personality, my social 
beliefs and economic status, and the 
kind of friendships I form. I did not 
choose this vocation, and if I had had 
any say in the matter, I wouid not 
have chosen it. I made ne attempt 
to publish anything until about ten 
years ago, but I have written and de- 
stroyed manuscripts quite literally by 
the trunkful. I say trunkful because 
I have spent fifteen years wandering 
about, weighted horribly with masses 
of paper and little else. Yet for this 
vocation I was and am willing to live 
and die, and I consider very few other 
things of the slightest importance. . . . 
All my intense growing years were 
lived completely outside of literary 
centers; I knew no other writers and 
had no one to consult with on the 
single vital issue of my life. This self- 
imposed isolation, which 
have been almost unconscious on my 
part, a natural way of living, pro- 
longed and made more difficult my 
discipline as an artist. But it saved 
me from discipleship, personal influ- 
ences, and membership in groups... . 
I love best remembered landscapes two 
or three countries away. I should like 
to settle to live in a place where I 
might swim in the sea, sail a catboat, 
and ride horseback. These are the 
only recreations I really care for, and 
they all take a good deal of elbow 
room. Not for nothing am I the 
great-great-great-great-granddaughter 
of Daniel Boone.” 

On the other hand, Not for nothing, 
say Miss Porter’s enthusiastic read- 
ers and publishers, is she one of our 
most talented writers. Meanwhile we 
wait for the next book. 


seems to 
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meant she was happy getting the devil- 
ish house nice and ready for him. That 
was what she had meant, and now 
look! Bringing up something she had 
said a year ago simply to justify him- 
self for forgetting her coffee and 
breaking the eggs and buying a 
wretched piece of rope they couldn’t 
afford. She really thought it was 
time to drop the subject, and now she 
wanted only two things in the world. 
She wanted him to get that rope from 
underfoot, and go back to the village 
and get her coffee, and if he could re- 
member it, he might bring a metal 
mitt for the skillets, and two more 
curtain rods, and if there were any 
rubber gloves in the village, her hands 
were simply raw, and a bottle of milk 
of magnesia from the drugstore. 

He looked out at the dark blue 
afternoon sweltering on the slopes, 
and mopped his forehead and sighed 
heavily and said, if only she could 
wait a minute for anything, he was 
going back. He had said so, hadn't 
he, the very instant they found he had 
overlooked it? 


Oh, ves, well... run along. She 
was going to wash windows. The 


country was so beautiful! She doubted 
they'd have a moment to enjoy it. He 
meant to go, but he could not until 
he had said that if she wasn’t such 
a hopeless melancholiac she might see 
that this was only for a few days. 
Couldn’t remember anything 
pleasant about the other summers? 
Hadn’t they ever had any fun? She 
hadn’t time to talk about it, and now 
would he please not leave that rope 
lying around for her to trip on? He 
picked it up, somehow it had toppled 
off the table, and walked out with it 
under his arm. 


she 


Was he going this minute? He cer- 
tainly was. She thought so. Some- 
times it seemed to her he had second 
sight about the precisely perfect mo- 
ment to leave her ditched. She had 
meant to put the mattresses out to sun, 
if they put them out this minute they 
would get at least three hours, he must 
have heard her say that morning she 
meant to put them out. So of course 
he would walk off and leave her to it. 
She supposed he thought the exercise 
would do her good. 

Well, he was merely going to get 
her coffee. A four-mile walk for two 
pounds of coffee was ridiculous, but 
he was perfectly willing to do it. The 
habit was making a wreck of her, but 
if she wanted to wreck herself there 
was nothing he could do about it. If 
he thought it was coffee that was mak- 
ing a wreck of her, she congratulated 
him: he must have an easy conscience. 

Conscience or no conscience, he 
didn’t see why the mattresses couldn’t 
very well wait until tomorrow. And 
anyhow, were they living in the house, 





or were they going to let the house 
ride them to death? She paled at this, 
her face grew livid about the mouth, 
she looked quite dangerous, and re- 
minded him that housekeeping was no 
more her work than it was his: she 
had other work to do as well, and 
when did he think she was going to 
find time to do it at this rate? 


Was she going to start on that 
again? She knew as well as he did 


that his work brought in the regular 
money, hers was only occasional, if 
they depended on what she made— 
and she might as well get straight on 
this question once for all! 

That was positively not the point. 
The question was, when both of them 
were working on their own time, was 
there going to be a division of the 
housework, or wasn’t there? She 
merely wanted to know, she had to 
make her plans. Why, he thought 
that was all arranged. It was under- 
stood that he was to help. Hadn't 
he always, in summers? 

Hadn’t he, though? Oh, just hadn't 
he? And when, and where, and do- 
ing what? Lord, what an uproarious 
joke! 

It was such a very uproarious joke 
that her face turned slightly purple, 
and she screamed with laughter. She 
laughed so hard she had to sit down, 
and finally a rush of tears spurted 
from her eyes and poured down into 
the lifted corners of her mouth. He 
dashed towards her and dragged her 
up to her feet and tried to pour water 
on her head. The dipper hung by a 
string on a nail and he broke it loose. 
Then he tried to pump water with one 
hand while she stuggled in the other. 
So he gave it up and shook her in- 
stead. 

She wrenched away, crying out for 
him to take his rope and get out, she 
had simply given him up: and ran. 
He heard her high-heeled bedroom 
slippers clattering and stumbling on 
the stairs. 

He went out around the house and 
into the lane; he suddenly realized he 
had a blister on his heel and his shirt 
felt as if it were on fire. Things 
broke so suddenly you didn’t know 
where you were. She could work her- 
self into a fury about simply nothing. 
She was terrible; not an ounce of 


reason. You might as well talk to a 
sieve as that woman when she got 
going. Damned if he’d spend his life 


humoring her! Well, what to do now? 
He would take back the rope and ex- 
change it for something else. Things 
accumulated, things were mountain- 
ous, you couldn’t move them or sort 
them out or get rid of them. They 
just lay and rotted around. He'd take 
it back. But why should he? He 
wanted it. What was it anyhow? A 
piece of rope. Imagine anybody car- 
ing more about a piece of rope than 
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about a man’s feelings. 
right had she to say a word about a 
He remembered all the useless, mean- 
ingless things she bought for herself. 
Why? fpsonitanns I wantell it, that’s why! 
He ‘stopped and selected a large stone 
by the road. He would put the rope 
behind it. He would put it in the 
tool-box when he got back. He’g 
heard enough about it to last him 4 
life-time. 

When he came back she was leap. 
ing against the post box beside the 
road waiting. It was pretty late, the 
smell of broiled steak floated nose high 
in the cooling air. Her face was 
young and smooth and fresh-looking, 
Her unmanageable funny black hair 
was all on end. She waved to him 
from a distance, and he speeded up. 
She called out that supper was ready 
and waiting, was he starved? 

You bet he was starved. Here was 
the coffee. He waved it at her. She 
looked at his other hand. What was 
that he had there? 

Well, it was the rope again. He 
stopped short. He had meant to ex 
change it but forgot. She wanted to 
know why he should exchange it, if 
it was something he really wanted, 
Wasn’t the air sweet now, and wasn't 
it fine to be here? 

She walked beside him with one 
hand hooked into his leather belt. She 
pulled and jostled him a little as he 
walked, and leaned against him. He 


put his arm clear around her and 
patted her. They ‘exchanged wary 
smiles. Coffee, coffee for the Ootsum- 


Wootsums! He felt as if he 
bringing her a beautiful present. 

He was a love, she firmly believed, 
and if she had had her coffee in the 
morning, she wouldn’t have behaved 
so funny. There was a whippoor 
will still coming back, imagine, clear 
out of season, sitting in the crab-apple 
tree calling all by himself. Maybe 
his girl stood him up. Maybe she 
did. She hoped to hear him once more, 
she loved whippoorwills .. . He knew 
how she was, didn’t he? 

Sure, he knew how she was. 


were 
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Boy: Hello! 

Giant (Responding in the same manner): 
Hello! 

Boy (The glad light fading): 1 beg your 
pardon. I—I thought you were someone I 
knew.. (Hesitantly.) I seem to have seen 
you somewhere. In glimpses. Often. Like 
passing in a car, or through a window, 
or— 

Gm: Or in a crowd. 

Boy: Do you feel that way, too? 

Gm: I did at first, but now I don’t 
know. I don’t really think we've ever 
been acquainted, but I feel as though—well 
as though we didn’t need to be introduced. 

Boy (Quickly): That’s it, that’s just 
it. (Hesitates, smiles ruefully.) But I don’t 
know your name. What is it? Who are 
you? 

Gri (Considers his 
edly. Finally she says 
know. 

Boy: What? 

Girt: I don’t know. 

Boy: You mean you 
you are? 

Girt: Yes. 

Boy: Oh. (Then with sudden stiffness.) 
Of course if you’d rather not say— 

Girt: It’s not that. 

Boy (Ignoring her remark): I 
that it is generally customary to 
third person— 

Gm (Shaking her head): No, no, I— 

Boy: But I thought that under the cir- 
cumstances— 

Girt: Oh please, please don’t misunder- 
stand. It’s not that at all. I'd like to tell 
you—but I can’t. 

Roy (Softening): 
Your name is Lorna Doone. And I am 
John Ridd who has waded through a 
mountain stream to fish for loaches for 
his mother. 

Gm: Loaches? What are loaches? 

Boy: Fish. They must be if I am fishing 
for them. 

Gmt (Naughtily on impulse): That 
doesn’t follow. “Afishing, afishing is one of 
the gentlest arts; whether you fish for 
fishes, or whether you fish for— 

Bor: Hearts. But look here. Don’t try 
to talk me off the track. What I want to 
know is who you are. 

Gmu: I can’t tell you. 

Boy: I suppose you promised 
mother never to speak to strangers. 

Git: No. 

Bor: Nor to ask directions from anyone 
but a policeman. 

Gm: Stop teasing. I can’t tell you my 
Mame because I don’t know it. 

Bor: Didn’t anyone ever tell it to you? 

Gm. (Seriously concerned): It’s just 
fone! 
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Nancy or Ann or Jane? 

Girt: No. Carol. Carol is 
my favorite name. It al- 
ways sounds like birds and 
Christmas. 

Boy: Priscilla’s a good 
name too. Your name 
might be Priscilla you 
know. 

Girt: 
doesn’t 
starched. 

Boy: Clean. Trailing ar- 
butus, fresh butter, pewter 
plates, listerine. 

Girt: You're a 
boy. I should have 
pected you to like 
boyish names like 
or Bobbie, or— 

Boy (Curtly): 
— 

Girt (//urt): 


Priscilla 
It’s too 


No, 
Fit. 


funny 
ex- 
tom- 

Billie, 
Well I 
I beg your pardon. It’s 
certainly nothing to be ashamed of. 

Boy: Oh, that’s all right. I didn’t mean 
to bite your head off. But this talk isn’t 
getting us anywhere. If you honestly can’t 
remember who you are, we've got to collect 
all of the odds and ends you do know 
about yourself and piece them together. 

Girt: Yes. 

Boy: Now then, where do you live? We'll 
start with that. 

Girt (Tries hard to think): I 
know. 

Boy: Think hard now. (Repeats 
question slowly.) Where do you live? 

Girt (Looking as tho she were about 
to cry): I can’t think. 

Boy (Suddenly indulgent, fearful of 
driving her too far): The street and num- 
ber doesn’t matter so much. What city? 
(Girl shakes her head.) State? 

Girt (With a gesture of hopeless final- 
ity): I don’t know. 

Boy (Now become professional): Oh, 
come now. I can’t help you if you won’t 
help yourself. Any little scraps of in- 
formation will do. What’s your father’s 
name? (She does not answer.) Mother's 
name? Where do you go to school? 
(Pause.) How did you get here? 

Girt (Suddenly flaring up): Stop, stop! 
Don’t ask me another question. I don’t 
know any answers. None, I tell you. Who 
are you? Where do you live? What is your 
father’s name? (She stops short. The Boy 
haz such a strange expression on his face.) 

Boy (Slowly, as though he can hardly 
believe it himself): Good lord, I don’t 
know either. 

Girt: Don’t you really? 

Boy: Not a thing. 

Girt: Well I—( Words fail her. There 
is a pause. Then she begins to giggle, an 
endearing little sound that turns into 
whole-hearted laughter.) 


don’t 


the 


SCENE 


The curtain rises to disclose a black space of meadow 
against a gray sky. There is a road at the left bordered 
by a stretch of white fence; but a great section of this 
fence has been torn away. 
come accustomed to the dimness, he sees the wreck of 
an automobile just inside the fence. 
there is a little stir in the grass. 
in strangely luminous white rises to her knees. 
though she had risen from the dark husk of a person 
who seems still to be lying there. 
ously, looking at the stars, but as her glance turns to 
the earth she starts back in dismay. 
boy having the same quality of unreality about it has 
separated itself from another figure which seems hardly 
more than a dark patch on the grass. 
is dressed in white—tennis flannels and a slip-on sweater. 
He looks at the girl curiously. 
as to a friend. 


As the spectator’s eyes be- 


After a few seconds 
From it a girl dressed 
It is as 


She stretches luxuri- 


The figure of a 


Like the girl, he 


Then he speaks, eagerly, 


Boy (Stifiy): Um delighted that you 
find our situation so amusing. 

Girt: Amusing? It’s ludicrous. We are 
just two little nobodies sitting on the grass 
in the middle of nowhere. 

Boy (Falling into the spirit of things): 
Also in the middle of the night I should 
say, shouldn't you? (They look at the sky.) 

Girt: No one could feel lonely with so 
many stars about. Such luminous stars! 

Boy: Melting—like ice cream on silver 
—_ 

Girt: Yes. Lemon sherbet. 

Boy: It must have been something like 
~ the first night the world was made. 

Girt (Impishly): Do you feel that you 
might be Adam, by any chance? 

Boy: In white flannels? Hardly. 

Gm: You appear to have all of your 
ribs too. 
Boy: 
Girt: 


Everything but my memory. 
I know what we are. I’ve been 
trying to remember the word from the 
beginning. Amnesia! We are amnesia 
victims, people who can’t remember things. 
Boy: They don’t generally come in pairs, 
do they? 
Girt: 
I've never 
just read 


I shouldn’t think they would. But 
known any personally. I’ve 
about them in the papers. 
“Found dazed in the street.” That sort of 
thing. I used to think people like that 
must feel awfully queer, reaching around 
in their minds without being able to get a 
thing out. But I don’t feel that way 
exactly. I feel as though—well as though 
I had just been hatched. 

Boy: So do I. But people don’t start 
like this. Why we’re grown up. 

Girt: Almost at any rate. (She has a 
sudden thought.) You know we do need 
names, though. I can’t call you you every 
time I speak to you. I think T'll call you 
—Jim. 

Boy: All right, Carol. (She smiles de- 
lightedly to think he has remembered.) 





Girt: Do you know I think you are a 
distinctly interesting person, Jim. 

Boy (Pleased): Do you, Carol? Well, 
that goes for you too, and then some! 

Girat: Congenial, aren't we? 

Boy: Well rather. 

Girt: In short, two awfully nice people. 

Boy: By their own confession. (They 
laugh, quite content with themselves for 
the moment.) 

Gr: Just think how we'd feel lost with 
some people we’ve known! 

Boy: I don’t want to. 

Girt: But even that might be better 
than being alone. Misery always wants a 
gang around, you know. 

Boy: This whole situation is darned 
queer. Darned queer. But I’m not going 
to take it on the chin. I'm going to do 
something. 

Girt: What? 

Boy: Find a house, go for help. There 
must be someone somewhere. (He 
springs to his feet, really seeing their 
surrounding now for the first time.) 

Boy: Whew! Say will you look at that 
fence! 

Girt: A car has ploughed through it! 

Boy: I'll say it has. And there it is! (Up 
to this time they have been talking in 
such a position that the girl is stage right 
so that the body from which she has risen 
is right of her and slightly upstage. The 
boy has been standing left of her, and 
his body is left of him, so that until now 
neither has noticed the bodies at all. The 
wrecked car is at a little distance from 
the boy’s body which is lying left of him. 
He almost trips over it.) 

Boy (Starting back with a shocked ex- 
clamation): It’s a body! (For a moment 
the girl clutches his sleeve in terror as 
as they look at it.) 

Girt (At last): Oh the poor boy! 
you think he is alive? 

Boy (Kneels beside body upon which 
the light now falls. He makes a motion 
as if to feel for heart beats, but it is all 
too evident that this is death. The Boy 
is terribly shocked and repelled. At no 
time during the action which follows 
does he actually touch the body): Dead, 
poor kid. 


Do 


Girt (Wide-eyed and frightened): Is 
he? Is he? Are you sure? 

Boy (Shakes his head sadly): Quite 
sure. 


Girat: Oh what a pity, what a pity! Just 
a young boy. 

Boy: Not so young. Seventeen at least. 

Girt (Suddenly very mature and under- 
standing): In the life of the world seven- 
teen is just a baby. (Again they look at 
the dead boy. It is almost as though they 
could not take their eyes away from him. 
There is a tense pause.) 

Boy (Shaking off the feeling of fore- 
boding which seems to be closing in on 
them): Oh come, Carol. We’ve got to snap 
out of it. We'll be seeing spooks in a 
minute. (Laughs uneasily.) 

Girt (Continuing to stare at the dead 
boy with a mingled air of pity and per- 
plexity): I feel as though I knew that 
boy. He looks so familiar. 

Boy (Glancing at her quickly): That’s 
just what I was thinking. Gosh, the poor 
guy. 

Girt (As though to herself): In another 
minute Ill remember his name. (Then to 
Boy.) Are you sure he’s—dead? (Boy 
again leans over the body. Lifts his head 
quickly in distaste.) 

Boy: He’s gone all right. He was stewed 
to start with. Maybe that’s the answer. 

Girt (Passionately): Oh why do people 
drink? 

Boy (Shrugs): Hanged if I know. Think 
it’s smart, I guess. 

Giat (Still looking at the body with that 
perplexed air of half recognizing it): Is 
he cut or bruised or anything? 












Boy (Looks at under side of boy’s head 
but does not touch body): Ugh! I should 
say he is. Don’t look. His head’s caved in. 

Giat (Hands against her temples): Oh 
I know him, I know I do—but I can’t 
think. 

Boy (Abruptly): Look here, Carol. It 
seems to me that I look like him. Do I? 

Girt (Comparing the two): You do, 
you do! And yet you don’t. The same 
features and hair, but the whole expres- 
sion of his face—(Makes a little moue 
of distaste.) He looks— 

Boy: Cynical. 

Girt (Quickly): Yes. That’s why I 
didn’t notice at first that he resembles you. 
You don’t seem that way a bit. 

Boy (Grins): Thanks. Good old Fido. 
Won't bite the baby. (Looks at car.) Gee, 
he sure made a wreck of that car. Wasn't 
it a peach? I had a car like that once. 

Girt: You did? 

Boy (Suddeniy vague): That’s how it 
seemed for a minute. But now I don’t 
know. 

Girt: Everything's so strange. (Looks at 
Boy again.) I wonder what his name was 
and where he lived. : 

Boy (Suddenly practical): We can 
find that out easily enough. Why didn’t 
I think of it before? He must have some- 
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thing in his pockets that will tell. 

Girt: Wait. Isn’t there something about 
not touching a body until the coroner sees 
it? 

Boy (Secretly relieved at being spared 
the necessity of touching the body): 
You're right, there is. Well then, perhaps 
I'd better not. But I'd sure give a lot to 
know his name. It would seem to give us 
something definite to hang on to—a name 
that really belonged to a fellow, Carol. 

Girt: I know it. We are so vague about 
everything. 

Boy (Afraid he is shirking a duty): Do 
you think it would do any harm just to 
take a look? There might be a card or an 
envelope addressed to him. 

Girt: I wish we could. 

Boy: Come on. Let’s. 

Girt: No. We'd better not if it’s against 
the law. Besides that’s a slip-on sweater 
without any pockets. Where would he put 
a card or a letter? (Sudden new thought.) 
Jim, have you any with you? Letters, I 
mean. 

Boy (Eagerly): Wait. (Slaps his chest, 
feels in back pockets. Speaks at last with 
deep disappointment.) No. Not a darned 
thing. 

Girt (Sharing his disappointment) : Isn’t 
that too bad. I don’t suppose he has either. 

Boy (Discouraged): No, I suppose not. 
(Notices arm of body.) But he’s got a 
wrist watch. That ought to tell us some- 
thing. 

Girt: If only the time. 

Boy (Looks at watch): I had a watch 
like that. Smashed the crystal. (He starts 
to take off the watch, but he cannot bring 
himself to touch that cold hand. Looks 
again at the watch. This time there is 
amazement in his face.) 

Girt (Quickly): What is it? 
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Boy: That’s my watch. 
Girt: How can it be? 


Boy: I don’t know, but it is. (To him. 
self, more or less.) The dent there on top, 


the strap—That’s the watch my fathe 
gave me when I graduated. 

Girt: Is the crystal—? 

Boy: Smashed? Yes. Carol, that is my 
watch. 

Girt: It doesn’t seem possible. (Ag gh, 
looks away from the watch she sees m 
object on the ground. She stoops to piek 
it up, but it is as though the object wer 
imbedded in the ground.) 

Girt (Pointing to object): Jim, look 
My vanity case! 

Boy (Reaching for it): Where did that 
come from? (Finds he can’t pick it up) 


Say, what have you got in that thing | 


anyway? It’s as heavy as lead. 
Git (As though she was tugging at 


memories rolled terribly tight): Just 
powder and a lipstick and a package of 
cigarettes. 


Boy (Looks up quickly): Cigarettes? 

Girt: Yes. Why? 

Boy: Oh nothing 
imagine you smoking. 

Girt: I don’t. 

Boy: Then why (Before she can a. 
swer.) Say, why can’t I pick this. dam 
thing up? I haven’t budged it. Maybe it’s 
the force of gravity or something. 

Girt (So guileless!): Gravity. That's the 
thing that drops apples on your head, 
isn’t it? 

Boy (Grinning): Yes, goosey. That’s the 
thing. (They laugh together, liking each 
other better all the time.) 

Giat (With an air of resignation): | 
never could learn physics. I’m _ better at 
languages. French. I adore it. 

Boy (Assuming the attitude of Pierrot 
reaching for the moon. Sings): “Au clair 
de la lune-a—” 

Girt (Singing the last word with him); 
Loony! 


only—I just can't 





Boy (With mock indignation): There 
you go. No soul, no romance! 
Girt: I can’t be soulful when I know 


my nose is shiny. (She looks again at the 
vanity case.) Why can’t—(She — stops 
Then in a strange voice.) How did my 
vanity case get there? I put it in Ben's 
pocket. ; 

Boy (Grasping at 
What’s his last name? 

Girt (Speaking carefully as though 
walking along a narrow ledge): Ben Har 
rison. We were riding—What is it? (Th 
boy looks so strange!) 

Boy: Ben Harrison. That’s my name, 
(There is a pause. They look at one aw 
other in perplexity.) 

Girt (Quickly): No, no. You aren't th 
Ben Harrison I knew. 

Boy: Not if he. is. (Looks closer. Speaks 
in surprise.) And my tennis shoes, too! ! 
cut the rubber there on a piece of glas 
just before Tommy and I finished the 
last set at the Moonlight Court. 

Gri (Catching her breath 
Tommy? 

Boy (With an air of recalling what 
says with much effort): Tommy Aldrich 
a girl I knew. (Puts hand to head.) To 
beginning to remember. She was visiting 
her aunt here in Cheshire and 

Girt (Knowing the truth and thinking 
he may recognize her): What did she look 
like? 

Bory: Oh, I don’t know. She was a ¢itf 
girl; smooth, sophisticated. Darn 

looking but a little—well, a little hard. 
Like enamel. : 

Grret (Fearfully) : Did she look anything 
like me? 

Boy: Like you? (This hadn’t occurred 
him before.) Why yes, in a way. Her fi 
was about the color of yours. She 
about your height too. But you're 
not at all alike. 
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Gm: Aren't we? 


Boy: Not a bit. It’s funny the way I 
remember knowing her. It doesn’t seem 
gs though anything that had to do with 


her happened to me, but to someone else - 


[knew awfully well. It seems as though 
[had stood by and watched him fall for 
her. ; ; é 

Gm (Sits on rock slightly right center): 
Tell me about it. Everything. 

Boy: There’s not much to tell. He was 
crazy about her, but he was always afraid 
he wouldn't be able to make the grade. He 
was afraid she’d think he—I—he was slow. 
You know, the country bumpkin. 

Gat (Sadly): She wouldn’t | have 
thought you were slow. She would have 
liked you that way. 

Boy: Not ‘Tommy. She was the jazziest 
little kid around. I don't think I ever saw 
her without a cigarette in her mouth. 

Girt: She hated it. 

Boy (7vo intent on his story to notice 
its effect on her): And cocktails! How she 
could knock ’em off. I wasn’t used to 
drinking. It nearly killed me at first. But 
| learned. He learned, that is. Somehow 
Iean’t feel as though any of this happened 
to me. 

Girt: It didn’t. 

Boy: I—he worked up the one-arm driv- 
ing, too. Perhaps if I hadn’t—Wait! 
(Breaks off. Runs over and looks at car 
again. He glimpses the truth.) No wonder 
] thought I knew that car. It’s mine. 
(Points in direction of the car.) 6993D. 
That's my license plate! I bought that 
car myself. My grandfather left me the 
money. I was going to take violin lessons 
with it until Tommy came along. But say, 
how did he get my car? (Girl shakes her 
head.) I was driving it. Got it up to 
seventy! It seems there was a truck—I 
was afraid it might side-swipe me— 

Gm: It did. I'll teli you. (Steps back. 
For the first time they see the girl’s 
body.) 

Boy (Recognizing it and falling on his 
knees beside it): Its Tommy! Tommy, 
Tommy darling! 

Gmat (Dully): She’s dead. (Looks at 
body coldly.) Cheap little thing. 

Boy (Looks up sharply): Stop. 

Girt: Look at her. Look how her mouth 
has smeared. That’s not blood—it’s lip- 


stick. See how the mascara has run on 
her lashes. She was tight too—cheap, mean 
little thing. 

Boy (Struggling to his feet): That’s 


enough. Not another word. She’s dead and 
I loved her. (He looks away.) 

Gri: No, no! Oh you didn’t love her. 
Please say you didn’t! 

Boy (Suddenly uncertain): I thought I 
did—and vet—! Of course I did. 

Gmi: Oh, not that vulgar—! 

Boy: Stop, stop! You can’t talk that 
way. She’s dead, I tell you, dead! 

Gmi: At last. 

Boy: At last? 

Gm: I've always hated her, but I didn’t 
realize she was like that. 

Boy: You knew her? 

Gumi: Yes, I knew her. Better than any- 
me else. And I despised her. 

Boy: I don’t understand you. 

Gmi: Look at us closely now. Closely. 
Do you see? That girl is me. (The Boy’s 
face shows that he is beginning to under- 
land.) And that boy is you. 

Boy: How can that be? We have our 
own identities. We are people apart from 


Gt: Don’t you realize what has hap- 
pened? We're dead. We're both dead. (The 
Boy is shocked, speechless.) 

(4t last): Dead? Dead? I can’t 
it. I don’t feel dead, do you? 

Gmi: Not the way I imagined I'd feel. 

Bor: And vet —that would account for 
Serything. Our not remembering and all. 

mi: Yes, and for the fact that we had 
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nothing to identify us. We bring nothing 
into the world and we take nothing away. 

Boy (Regretfully): 1 wish I could have 
my watch. It kept great time. Never lost 
a minute since I got it. 

Girt: What time is it now? 

Boy (Aueels and looks at watch still on 
the dead boy’s wrist): It’s—Say, that’s 
funny. I believe it’s stopped. I didn’t 
think anything could make that watch 
stop. 

Girt: Perhaps you forgot to’ wind it, 
or— 
Boy (Mischievously): Or-some crumbs 

got into the works? This is not the Mad 
Hatter’s watch, young lady. (Looks again 
at watch.) It’s stopped at twelve. The 
zero hour. 

Girt: When ghosts walk, and—(She 
stops. They look at one another.) 

Boy: That’s it. Ghosts. We're ghosts. 
(He is sure she wiil deny it.) 

Girt (Musing): The watch stopped be- 
cause here there is no time—only eternity. 

Boy: We must be dreaming. In a minute 
we'll wake up. 

Girt (Still speaking out of her thoughi): 
Neither one of us could pick up my vanity 
case. 

Boy: You mean— 

Girt: Things with weight and substance 
belong with them. (Points. Shivers. Then, 
ruefully.) But my poor nose. What will I 
ever use for powder! 

Boy: Star dust, perhaps. Say, Carol, I’ve 
seen ghosts in the movies melting through 
doors and things. I don’t look like that, 
do I? (There is a little frightened note in 
his voice that makes her feel motherly.) 

Girt (Positively): I should say not. If 
we’re ghosts it isn’t the gauzy kind! 

Boy: That’s a relief. (Looks at boy’s 
body.) Well I don’t look like that either. 
(Points to the boy’s body.) I’ve never seen 
his face in the mirror. 

Girt: Have you ever really seen your- 
self? ° 

Boy: Not as others see me, I guess. 

Girt: Look into my eyes. (She puts her 
hands on his shoulders.) 

Boy (Wisses her): You're sweet. 

Girt: I wanted you to like me so much! 
But he was the person I saw when I 
looked at you, and I knew he would like 
her better. So I painted her little simper- 
ing face and curled up her eyelashes. Then 
I sent her out to you. 

Boy: Not to me, to him. 

Girt: You didn’t love her, did you? 

Boy: I love you. 

Girt: And I never loved him. What I 
cared about was the glimpses of you I 
caught in him. 

Boy: That was how it was with me. I 
never dared to be natural for fear vou 
would find me out and leave me. But 
sometimes the real me caught a peek at 
the real you. That’s why I thought I had 
seen you before the minute I set eyes on 
you. Remember? 

Girt: Yes. I understand it all now. 
There must be two persons in each of us. 
The one we fix up because we think that’s 
what people want, and the other one that 
is born there. (Points to bodies.) Those 
are the poor dummies we sent out to 
represent us. They belong together. 

Boy: And so do we. Come. 

Girt: It seems strange that we should 
have to die to find out what we are really 
like. 

Boy: I can’t get used to this notion that 
we're dead. 

Girt: I don’t suppose anyone 
thinks that life can. end for him. 
always seems for other people. 

Boy: What will our families think? 

Girt: It’s going to be hard on them. 

Boy: We're too young to die. We haven’t 
lived half our lives. I was going to col- 
lege— 

Girt: I was going abroad with mother. 
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Boy (Desperately): Oh Carol, we’ve got 
to get back! We can’t leave everything 
like this. 

GIRL: 
Boy 
you see 

Gir: 

Boy: 
They'll 
dead! 

Girt: They see the car. They’re coming! 

Boy: Wait! (Enter two workmen. They 
are carrying tin lunch pails.) ‘ 

Britt: Smash-up? I should say it was! 
Great guns,, Jake, look! (They examine 
wreckage without noticing the boy and 
girl.) 

Jake: Junk! Just a pile of junk. Third 
I’ve seen in two weeks. . 

Bitt: Do you supose the bodies is under 
it? No one could come out of that alive! 

Boy: But we did. We’re here. We're 
all right. 

Jake (Paying no attention): Look, Bill! 
(They walk over to the bodies.) 

Girt (Desperately): They're dead. You 
can’t help them. But we need you. Please, 
please listen to me. ‘Take us back, take us 
back! 

But (Neither seeing nor hearing ‘her; 
Kneels and feels of dead boy’s hand): 
Stone cold. 

Girt (Piteously to Boy): 
hear me! He doesn’t see me! 7 

Boy (To Jake): Look here. I’m Ben 
Harrison. We had a little smash-up but 
we’re not hurt. Help us to get back to 
town, won’t you? Our families are go- 
ing to be awfully worried. (Jake does not 
hear him.) 

Jake: She’s dead, too. Drunken driving, 
I suppose. 

Bitt: Just kids. It’s pretty tough. We'd 
better report this to the police. : 

Girt: Don’t go, don’t go! (She stretches 
out her hands imploringly. They do not 
hear her. She turns to the Boy.) He 
didn’t even feel my hand on his sleeve. We 
can never go back. It’s the end. The end. 

CURTAIN 


LITERARY LEADS 


HALF CENTURY 

With its March issue Forum is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary. It is fitting 
therefore that this golden jubilee num- 
ber should contain reprints of some of 
the best contents during that time. It’s 
interesting to note that Forum readers in 
1895 read an article by Woodrow Wilson 
on “The Proper Perspective of American 
History”; that in 1924 Pearl Buck wrote 
on “Beauty in China”; that in 1886 An- 
drew Carnegie published an article on “An 
Employer’s View of the Labor Question”; 
and that in 4895 Theodore Roosevelt pub- 
lished a piece with the strangely familiar 
title “True American Ideals.” Here also 
is an article by that then rising young 
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humorist, Mark Twain, on “Diplomatic 
Pay and Clothes”; another by Anatole 
France on “The Chief Influences on my 


Career”; and what's perhaps the most en- 
tertaining of all—the first part of Richard 
Hughes’ book High Wind in Jamaica. 


WISTFUL WISTER 


One of the books being reviewed and 
talked about this week is Henry Seidel 
Canby’s Alma Mater: The Gothie Age of 
the American College, two chapters of 
which have appeared in //arpers. “College 
Life in the Nineties” in the February is- 
sue, and now “College Teaching” in March. 
Turn to Owen Wister’s “Old Yellowstone 
Days” if vou like reading about the West 

especially when it’s the West wistful Mr. 
Wister remembers from his bronco-busting 
days. 





Reprinted by permission jrom 
August, 1934 ‘Survey Graphic” 


HEN Father Damien’s strength burned dim 
Among the lepers on Molokai 
The papers carried the news of him; 
“Father Damien Soon Will Die; 
He is far gone in leprosy.” 


“Father Damien Soon Will Die.” 
Joseph Dutton read the line. 

Whose arm would ease his dying head 
And cross his breast with the holy sign? 
Joseph Dutton answered “Mine.” 


Joseph Dutton traveled north 
To give his mother a dear goodbye. 
He stayed one loving month with her, 
And turned southwest to Molokai 
The way a homing bird would fly. 


His days were merry, his rest was sweet; 
His heart and body were both at ease. 

Like lights in heaven he saw the lights 
That played along the summer seas; 
They were visions and ecstasies. 


And when he came to Molokai, 
And saw the rocky palisade, 
And how, along the sea below, 
A sash of glittering green was laid,— 
The lovely place where the lepers stayed,— 


Joseph Dutton went ashore 
Full of joy and soon at home. 
And in his cloudless heart of faith 
He saw his forty years to come 
Like honey in the honeycomb. 


Father Damien hastened down 
With horse and buggy, to the pier. 
His bearded, dark, disfigured face, 
Now aging twenty years a year, 
Was sweet with loving, unshamed by fear. 


Joseph Dutton took his hand 

As if the sacred Feast he took. 
Beyond the swollen cheeks he saw 

The youthful Damien’s lion look 

Like burnished leaves in a dark book; 


The Belgian peasant’s splendid face 
Who came here thirteen years before 
In sudden, fixed, impassioned will 
His golden manhood down to pour 
Upon this black and burning sore. 


The huts that Damien’s fingers cleansed 
Stood all along the leper street; 

Here was the church that Damien built; 
The children’s shelters round his feet; 
The choir of lepers singing sweet. 


JOSEPH and DAMIEN 
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By SARAH N. CLEGHORN 
Drawing by Wilfred Jones 







Martyrs of Molokai 


GS XTY-THREE years ago Father Damien, a young and yp 

known Belgian priest, asked to be sent to the leper colony on 
the island of Molokai, in Hawaii. Eleven years later he ad 
dressed his congregation with the opening words “We lepers” 
Five years after that he died a leper’s death. Last year King 
Leopold wrote President Roosevelt asking permission to haye 
Father Damien’s martyred bones taken from their lonely 
gtave between the cliffs and sea on Molokai and transported 
to their native land where there is talk of eventual canonizg. 
tion of this man whom Robert Louis Stevenson called one of 
the world’s heroes and exemplars. 

Joseph, christened Ira Dutton, was born in Stowe, Vermont, 
In 1883, being then forty years old, he became a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church and joined Father Damien, whom 
he survived by almost forty years. Mrs. Cleghorn, who has a 
“burning and wondering admiration” for these two men, tells 
you their story in her ballad. 
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From Damien’s bright and blazing heart, 
That pushed his heavy sickness by 
And would not waste the time to die. 
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“Thank God,” he cried, ‘“‘so much to do!” 






His days were merry, his rest was sweet. 
At four he rose, he washed and prayed; 
He dressed the altar for the Mass 
That Father Damien daily said; 
The round of sick with Damien made. 
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Joseph had a skilful hand; 
When Dr. Mouritz showed him plain 
How sores were cleansed and fever cooled, 
The lepers called him back again; 
“Brother Joseph calms my pain.” 
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When his clean-washed denim suit 
Was seen along the grassy way, 
Children ran and romped beside, 
Caught his sleeve, and shouted, “Hey! 
Brother Joseph likes to play!” 
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Joseph coached a baseball nine; 
The Yankee game took root and grew; 
The boys came crowding out of school 
To swing the bat and strike the new 
Curves that Brother Joseph threw. 
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And half the tropic afternoons 
He with Father Damien stood 
Sawing, hammering, raising up 








The frames of light and pliant wood pel is 
The lepers found so firm and good. 
Late in the slowly cooling nights, Onee in his 
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The tropic heat that cools so slow, 
Brother Joseph kept the books; 

And when the dawn began to show, 

Fresh and serene, to bed would go. 











Two years went by, and more and more 
The work was laid in Joseph’s care. 

The bounty of great Damien’s heart, 
His heart’s desire, he now could share, 
Could lay it down and leave it there. 


He laid his mighty burning hand 
In the cool peace of Joseph’s palm; 
Beside this brother of his soul 
He felt a heavenly-childish calm, 
Like the sweet waters in the Psalm. 


So Father Damien came at length 
To where the soul and body part; 

And long before his Easter death 
The clouds of illness cleared his heart 
To let his sunbright life depart. 


The news of Father Damien’s death 
Shook the heart of every land. 

The world awoke to Molokai 
And opened its enormous hand 
To fultil Damien’s hushed demand. 


Among his throngs of noble dreams, 
(One by one and two by two) 

The lovely Home for leper girls, 
The Home for boys, came richly true; 
Acomely village was all built new; 


And like a rainbow from the sea 
A great hope rose in Molokai; 
Avoice of spring went round the land, 
“Not all of us are bound to die! 
Relief is coming, a cure is nigh!” 


Once in his well-washed working clothes 
As Joseph walked along the shore, 
All the Yankee fleet went by 

And dipped the colors that they wore 
In honor of him they sailed before. 


The leper colony at Molokai drawn by Wilfred Jones 


Still all the world he loved to see 
Lay around the Baldwin Home; 

Within its paths he still foresaw 
His twenty working years to come 
Like honey in the honeycomb. 


Now more than Father Damien’s time 
Joseph had lived in Molokai, 

And not a touch upon him came, 
Not a breath, of leprosy; 
The shadowy angel passed him by. 


His days were merry, his rest was sweet. 
Full of peace and deep at home. 

His smooth cheek wrinkled, his step grew slow, 
But still he viewed his years to come 
As Sweeter than the honeycomb. 


After his sunlong working day, 
When the late dews refreshed the grass, 
Writing letters, keeping books, 
The midnight hour he still would pass, 
Wash, briefly sleep, and rise for Mass. 


Ten more years and twenty more, 
Thus his joyful life went on, 

And still no touch of leprosy, 
Not even its lightest breath, had gone 
Into his wholesome flesh and bone; 


But age at last weighed mildly down; 
Past eighty vears, his eyes grew dim; 
In Honolulu, it was thought, 
A surgeon’s hand could succor him; 
And with faint sight and failing limb, 


The only time for forty years, 
He went away from Molokai; 

But stretching back a lingering hand, 
And turning home a longing eye, 
The way a homing bird would fly. 


A little time, a tranquil year, 
Some few and resting months went by, 
And that bright flood of tenderness 
Poured through the channels of the sky 
Toward some angelic Molokai. 
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William Butler Yeats 


ILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

had a red pony, and a large 

garden to play in, when he 
lived, before his tenth birthday, at 
Sligo in Ireland. Once he wrote a 
love letter to a fat little girl and she 
stuck her tongue out at him. He 
dreamed of sailing ships and collected 
sticks to build one. Beside cottage 
fires he learned the doings of fairies; 
and there was a deep crack in a rock 
which he always passed in terror be- 
cause he believed ‘‘that a murderous 
monster lived there that made a buzz- 
ing sound like a bee.” So busy were 
his thoughts with such things as bury- 
, ing eggs and cooking them with a fire 
: built above, and his own dreams 
strangely come true, that he learned 
to read slowly; and his family feared 
him to be a stupid boy. He gradually 
learned to love words, but he never 
became an earnest school-boy in the 
ordinary sense. When his family had 
moved to London, and he, still in his 
teens, was there ‘“‘a foreigner,” playing 
and fighting with other boys, he hated 
the grind of school-room learning. He 
particularly hated Shakespeare taught, 
not as literature, but grammar. 

When his family moved back to 
Dublin (Sandymount, his birthplace, 
1865, is not far away), he was about 
fifteen years old. He began to study 
painting and write plays, mostly be- 
cause of the wishes of his father who 
was a fine artist and a lover of drama. 
After several he turned more 
completely to poetry, which he says 
is a great labor for him to write, some- 
times a whole day’s work bringing 
only a few lines. When he finished 
The Wanderings of Oisen, the book 
of lyrics which first made his reputa- 
tion as a poet, at the age of only 
twenty-four, he decided that his style 
was too elaborate and ornamented; 
he considered sleeping on a board so 
as to simplify his manner. During 
his career, Yeats’ desire has been to 
make the beauty of his poems abso- 
lutely honest as an expression of his 
own self. In the poem, “A Coat,” 
he says that at first he made his song 
i “a coat covered with embroideries,” 
but that fools copied him, wearing the 
coat as though they’d made it. And 
he adds: 


Song, let them take it, 
For there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked. 
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WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 








Unlike most of his generation of 
writers, Yeats was deeply religious. 
The sense of mystery notable in his 
childhood continued with him, leading 
him to study magie and mystery cults 
of many kinds. He uses in his poetry 
symbols appropriate to his beliefs as 
a mystic, and these make his work 
difficult for the uninitiated, though it 
may at first appear easy. Neverthe- 
less, we can feel enough that is real 
for us, in many of the poems. For 
instance, cats and hares constantly oc- 
cur in Yeats’ work, and seem to sym- 
bolize more than is easily told. But 
in the following poem, the reader can 
readily sense the difference between a 
nature able to remain in comfort at 
the fire, and a nature born to flee be- 
fore pursuit. 


Two Songs of a Fool 


I 


A speckled cat and a tame hare 
Eat at my hearthstone 

And sleep there; 

And both look up to me alone 
For learning and defence 

As I look up to Providence. 


I start out of my sleep to think 
Some day I may forget 

Their food and drink; 

Or, the house door left unshut, 
The hare may run till it’s found 
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The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of the 
hound. 


I bear a burden that might well fry 
Men that do all by rule, 

And what can I 

That am a wandering-witted fool 
But pray to God that He ease 

My great responsibilities? 


II 


I slept on my three-legged stool by the fire, 

The speckled cat slept on my knee; 

We never thought to enquire 

Where the brown hare might be, 

And whether the door were shut. 

Who knows how she drank the wind 

Stretched up on two legs from the mat, 

Before she had settled her mind 

To drum with her heel and to leap? 

Had I but awakened from sleep 

And called her name, she had heard, 

It may be, and had not stirred, 

That now, it may be, has found 

The horn’s sweet note and the tooth of 
the hound. 


As a young man, Yeats noticed that 
hardly a journal in Ireland or other 
countries made any mention of Irish 
books when they appeared. He joined 
with other talented writers, speakers 
and actors of his generation, and or- 
ganized various Irish societies intent 
upon rousing a new life in Ireland’s 
native literature, to be rooted not in 
England, but in Ireland’s folk tales 
and native genius. This movement, 
which lasted many years, comprised 
some of the most notable figures in 
contemporary poetry, drama, and fic- 
tion:. John Synge, Z, Lady Greg- 
ory, James Stephens, George Moore, 
and Yeats himself. The societies also 
desired to arouse world opinion in fa- 
vor of Ireland’s independence from 
England. 

Yeats’ reputation as a poet, and his 
poetry itself, have continually become 
greater. Not only his own, but every 
following generation of poets, has re- 
garded him as one of the greatest 
poets of his time. He received the 
Nobel prize in 1923. Since his Col- 
lected Poems appeared in 1933, he has 
published Wheels and Butterflies. 

Yeats has seen the different classes 
of people in the world, and the differ- 
ent generations, as falling apart, with 
out sympathy for each other, and he 
has said: “One thing I did not fore- 
see, not having the courage of my own 
thought: the growing murderousness 
of the world.” Many stories of his, 
absentmindedness are told; however, 
as a member of the senate of the Irish 
Free State for many years, he engaged 
in such practical duties as the inspec 
tion of plumbing in government 
schools and the censoring of movies 
With his wife and two children he 
lives in an ancient tower on the Irish 
coast. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Collected 
Poems, by. William Butler Yeats, copyright, 193) 
by permission of the Macmillan Company, 
lishers. 
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As One Reader to Another 
By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


T is impossible for me to begin any 
list of new books without at least 
mentioning one of the best novels of 
the decade in the English language: The 
[ast Puritan, by George Santayana. It is 


not in the least a high school book, not 
because there is anything in it that would 
keep it out of the hands of young people, 
but because it is the result of so long a 
lifes experience and the workings of so 
mellow a mind that the brightest of young 
people cannot be expected to appreciate it 


to the full. But I could not name any 
new books without naming this: it is the 
only novel that this prince of essayists 
and philosophers has ever written, and I 
am glad to say it is long enough to make 
several novels. I can’t get too much of 
anything as good as this. 

Neither can I name new 
the month without putting in Henry Seidel 
Canby’s Alma Mater, second in his auto- 
biographical series. Again, it is not what 
anyone would call high school reading, 
being the seasoned reminiscences of college 
life a generation ago, and a view, taken 
from a thoroughly middle-aged viewpoint, 
of what the college of that generation 
meant to American life and culture. But 
the book is too important in our contem- 
porary literature not to be brought to your 
attention. Sooner or later, you should 
read it if you are interested in American 
colleges or American civilization. 


non-fiction of 


When Elizabeth Was Queen 


You are long since familiar, I hope, with 
the portrait studies of Gamaliel Bradford 
that hold in our literature the place of 
Lytton Strachey’s in England or of André 
Maurois in France: brief but searching 
sketches of the souls of the great and 
some of the small people of the world’s 
affairs. His posthumous volume, Eliza- 
bethan Women, is not what you might 
expect from the title, another collection of 
such studies of eminent persons of this 
great reign. It is a collection of papers 
on the life that women led in ‘Tudor times, 
in various classes of society; on social 
customs in general and ways of making a 
livelihood; on education, which was then 
much higher for women of rank than we 
sometimes realize to-day; and finally of 
Women as they appear in the plays of 
Elizabethan dramatists other than Shakes- 
peare, though Shakespeare’s women appear 
from time to time in contrast, and in 
Spenser’s “Faerie Quene.” ‘These brilliant 
ladies pass in rapid procession, speaking 
the words of their dramatists; the felicity 
of the quotations is one of the best fea- 
tures of the book. When I was quite 
young I read Taine’s English Literature 
and it determined the course of my life’s 
Treading, largely because it quoted so many 
things so wisely that I wanted to read 
those things in full later on. In the same 
way, I have already noted half a dozen 
Elizabethan plays I must read or re-read, 

ause the passages here given from them 
are so alluring. 

Now for a few books written for or 


offered to high school pupils in particu- 
lar. Your Telltale English, by Sophie C. 
Hadida, is a small and sensible manual 
full of sound advice on talking, with some 
For instance, she has 
a long list of words in three columns, 
headed say and avoid; thus you 
would spell it quintuplet, say Awin-tyu- 
plet, and = avoid kwin-tyu-plet. 
There are the important rules of syntax 
and spelling and so on, but there are also 
many excellent and unhackneyed bits of 
advice on topics of conversation, what not 
to say, and how to break through the bar- 
self-consciousness and 


on writing as well. 
spell, 


saying 


riers of one’s own 
talk easily but not too much. 

Make Yourself a Job, by Myron Downey 
Hockenbury, is a handbook on the highly 
important matter of student employment. 
It is addressed to students whose funds 
will not meet the expenses of four years’ 
study away from home. It is, in short, a 
handbook of jobs of a special kind, such 
as may be combined with study; it in- 
cludes such part-time jobs as bring in the 
equivalent of meals or lodging, and shows, 
more than any book about job-hunting 
that I have seen, how extraordinary is the 
range of work that can be done by ener- 
getic young folks willing to do their part 
toward the expenses of getting an educa- 
tion. The advantage of a handbook of this 
sort is that it shows the sort of work 
likely to be along the student's line ef 
study, or at least not likely to conflict. 

Etiquette books are certainly getting 
better all the time. This new one, Man- 
ners in Business, by Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon, is for girls going to work and 
meaning to make good in offices or in 
other work outside the home. As she says, 
an ordinary book on good manners will 
not do: “Everything in business is dif- 
ferent: the situation, the procedure, and 
the personalities.” I do not see how any- 
one at all interested in the social life of 
today could leave off reading this book in 
the middle. The ideas are sound and up- 
to-date; they all work. Clothes, personal 
care, the etiquette of dictation—an espe- 
cially good part—and the difficult matter 
of adjusting one’s life after hours to the 
demands of the day’s work, all come into 
the picture. 


Stories of Rome 


If we had had in High School as good 
stories of Roman life as High School 
pupils have now, we might not have 
thought Latin so dead a language. ‘Take, 
for instance, the excellent novels of Paul 
Anderson, author of our own The Sword 
of Sergestus. His latest is Swords to the 
North (Appleton). Here, if you'll believe 
it, actually stands that bridge that was 
the terror of our lives when we were read- 
ing Caesar; the teacher had a wocden 
scale model of it which we put together 
under his direction. It appears on page 
98, the centre of a brisk narrative in which 
a young Roman aristocrat has the leading 
part, as an aid to Caesar in the famous 
Tenth Legion. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


KENILWORTH. By Walter Scott 


The papers say that the noble ruin of 
Kenilworth Castle is to be taken over, not 
by the National Government, as so many 
other noble ruins have been taken over, 
but by the town in whose limits it is situ- 
ated, to be maintained forever as a na- 
tional monument. It is a proper return. 
For a long, long while the town and all 
the countryside depended on the Castle; 
now, in its decrepit old age the Castle is 
to depend on the protecting care of the 
town. 

Tourists go there in great numbers, and 
every one carries a copy of a certain novel, 
or has read it before, or will read it after 
he gets back to America. Walter Scott’s 
Kenilworth gave the magnificent building 
its gentle ghost: Amy Robsart. Walter 
Scott peopled these crumbling halls, these 
desolate surrounding spaces, with plays 
and pageants, the brilliancy of Elizabethan 
courts and costumes, and the pomp of 
royal progresses. It is one of the Scott 
romances that does not go out of fashion, 
because the fashion of romance is perma- 
nent, like youth. The same person does not 
stay young, but there is always another 
young person coming along. So there will 
be for years to come someone to read 
Kenilworth and see a civilization brilliant 
and vigorous come again to life, and an 
old scandal breathe again, and a sad and 
beautiful lady suffer and trust and be 
brought to a dark, untimely death. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By J. E. Neale 


The best proof that a historical novel 
has really interested you is the degree of 
impetus it gives you to read the history 
on which it is founded. A glimpse of a 
great character in fiction that makes you 
determine to get a real look at him in 
biography, is the best feature of a novel 
based on biography. You are more likely 
to need such a real look, if the glimpses 
given you by different novels have been 
so different, one from another. This is 
especially the case with Queen Elizabeth, 
or for that matter, Mary Stuart, who 
appears with her in so many novels and 
plays. 

Elizabeth Tudor cannot be judged on 
her personal conduct apart from her con- 
duct as a queen. She was indeed, as 
Milton Waldman has called her, “Eng- 
land’s Elizabeth”; history has justified her 
in many instances where a better woman 
might not have been so good a monarch. 
This is why I would like to have you read 
a biography that is not chiefly concerned 
with her feminine qualities—though it does 
not ignore them—but devotes itself as well 
to her qualities ef statesmanship. Pro- 
fessor Neale’s book is one of the compara- 
tively few biographies that make original 
and scholarly research directly available to 
the general reader. Usually a “popu- 
larizer” has to get to work on a scholar’s 
material and re-write it until the unschol- 
arly can enjoy or even understand it. This 
book needed no re-writing; the learned 
author has the rare gift of being able to 
express himself with such lucidity and in 
so witty and sparkling a style that any- 
one can follow him and will gladly do so, 
once a beginning is made. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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And the Cost of Government 


Can the Budget Be Balanced 
in a Presidential Year? 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 
Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


HAT is to be the major 
“issue” of the coming Pres- 
idential campaign? The 
political answer to that 
question is, if we are to judge by the 
newspaper headlines: “Shall we bal- 
ance the National Budget?” Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt recently said that 
the chief “The scandalous 
waste of the people’s money.” He 
had in mind the enormous national 
budgets of -the past three years and 
especially President Roosevelt's pro- 


issue is 


posed budget for 1936-1937. Other 
Republican and Democratic critics 
have posed the same problem. It ap- 


pears certain that the “cost of gov- 
ernment” will be the most talked 
about issue between now and next 
November. 


Startling Increase in 
Cost of Government 


I well remember the sensation 
caused some twenty years ago by the 
announcement of a billion-dollar na- 
tional budget. But if that seemed 
huge to our fathers, what would they 
think of the following table showing 


the annual national expenditures for 
the years from 1927 to 1937? * 


Total Expenditures 


Year (In millions) 
DS catnaeenaneower $3,446 
Re eae Pee 4,886 
MY os anu adnore ae eset 5,143 
I oe citrate wp ia lise aed 7,105 
1935 , Kepcpicn ies 7,376 
1936 (estimated) 7,645 
1937 (estimated) 7,483 


Even when the Republicans were in 
power, from 1927 to 1932, the national 
budget ranged from $3,446,000,000 
to $4,886,000,000. During the first 
year of Mr. Roosevelt’s regime it was 
increased by about $1,300,000,000. 
Then it expanded swiftly and since 
1934 has exceeded $7,000,000,000. 








Chart reproduced from American Institute 
of Public Opinion, New York Herald 


Tribune. 
* 
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Enormous Increase in 


National Debt 


One reason for the startling in 
crease of the annual budget is found 
in the growth of the national debt, 
The chart accompanying this article 
sums up the entire situation since the 
beginning of the Civil War, 1861, 
Note five outstanding facts. 

First: The public debt was a mere $90, 
000,000 at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
At its close it had risen to $2,775,000,000, 

Second: From then until 1916, in spite 
of the three depressions of 1873, 1893, and 
1907, the public debt was gradually re 
duced until at our entrance into the World 
War it was approximately $1,250,000,000, 

Third: Within the next two years, due 
to war loans and expenditures, the public 
debt multiplied twenty fold, becoming in 
1918 more than $25,000,000,000. 

Fourth: There followed the twelve years 
of so-called prosperity, during which time 
the debt was reduced more than $9,000, 
000,000. It was $16,000,000,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1930. 

Fifth: Then came the tragic six years 
of the Great Depression, with the public 
debt mounting by leaps and bounds, until 
in 1934 it was $28,700,000,000. It is now 
estimated that by June 30, 1937, the na- 
tional debt, including the bonus bonds re- 
maining uncashed, will have reached $36, 
000,000,000! Contrast this amount with 
the national debt of $1,282,000,000 which 
was outstanding on April 1, 1917. 











What Are Proper 
Expenditures for Government? 









These astonishing increases in the 
national budget and in the public debt 
center our attention upon one of the 
most fundamental issues which com 
front the American people, an issue 
which goes far deeper than the poli- 
ticians’ camouflaged one of “balance 
ing the budget.” It is this: What are 
to be regarded as legitimate expendi 
tures for “government”? What ac 
tivities shall be paid for by all of the 
people together? Which ones shall 
private citizens take care of their 
selves at their own expense? Today 
there is no more basic question of gor 
ernment than this. 

To answer it look again at history. 
There was a time, a hundred and 


*Lewis,W. Douglas in the New York Timeh 
Jan. 19, 1936. 
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“gore years-ago, when the private citi- 

gn had to take care of himself in 
almost every way. He provided his 
own water supply, protected himself 
against fire or enemies, educated his 
children, got his own employment, in- 
yested his money. looked out for his 
own health, delivered his own mes- 
sages, What-not. Government did little 
or nothing for him. Consequently the 
costs of government were small in- 
deed. 

Then, with the advance of democ- 
racy in the nineteenth century, the 
peoples of the western world greatly 
extended the range of government ac- 
tivities. In America some depart- 
ments built public post offices, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, asylums, and 
prisons. Others constructed and 
maintained highways, bridges, ferries, 
ete, improved waterways, built great 
irrigation works, dug canals. Munici- 
palities built and operated water, gas, 
and electricity services, developed fine 
fre and police protection, improved 
streets and parks. Government sub- 
sidized the Merchant Marine and air- 
lines. It protected private citizens 
by imposing tariffs. It went into 
banking, developing the Federal Re- 
serve System and Post Office Savings 
Banks. It developed vast research 
enterprises and regulated interstate 
commerce, railroads, radio, power en- 
terprises, certificated food, drugs, and 
other things, conserved farm, coal, oil, 
and timber lands. In some countries 
government went much further, build- 
ing and operating railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, power stations 
and other things which in America 
were and still are left for private 
profit. 

But, before 1929, the bulk of the 
people of the United States accepted 
avast range of activities as proper 
expenditures for government. 

Then came the crash of 1929, the 
inreasing difficulties of private busi- 
ness, industry and finance. Unem- 
ployment mounted, 4,000,000 .. . 
6,000,000 . . . 8,000,000. Although 
Hoover did not believe that feeding 
and housing destitute people was a 
proper charge upon government, he 
did form the RFC (Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation) and lent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to private 
tailroads and private banks, thus sav- 
ing them from bankruptcy. 

Then came 1932 and the election of 
Roosevelt. Unemployment reached 
15,000,000 (some students said 18,- 
000,000 in 1933), mass destitution 
loomed up on every side, and thou- 
sds of banks crashed. Faced by 
the imminent danger of civil disorder, 

msident Roosevelt drastically ex- 
tended the powers of the national gov- 
‘mment and with the approval of a 
thorough y frightened banking and in- 

ial profession and of an obedient 
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Congress financed a huge range of 
activities that in America had hitherto 
been regarded as the responsibility of 
private citizens. Billions were spent 
as a direct dole for the unemployed, 
CCC camps were established for sev- 
eral hundred thousand young men, 
enormous public works were launched 
to provide work for unskilled, skilled, 
professional and white collar workers. 
A permanent national employment 
service was set up. Also a huge pro- 
gram of farm relief was organized, in- 
cluding loans to farmers, benefits for 
restricting production, and refinanc- 
ing, and guaranteeing payment of 
their debts. The home owners of 
America were helped by the refinanc- 
ing of mortgages and cash loans for 
tax arrears. Bank deposits were 
guaranteed, and the sale of stocks and 


A 


- oN 
4 


\ ee 
“i Ce 
Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
*__And It Comes Out Here—Whoa-ooo!” 


bonds was regulated. Finally (with- 
out Mr. Roosevelt’s approval), Con- 
gress granted the veterans’ bonus 
which carries a charge of two and a 
half billion dollars. 

Furthermore, while financing the 
man-on-the-street, the national gov- 
ernment helped the well-to-do. It 
shored up the banks, railroads, and 
insurance companies by pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of public 
money into them. Indeed, the national 
government began to buy itself into 
nearly every kind of major private 
business. 

This is a mere outline of the twen- 
tieth century answer to the question: 
What are proper charges for govern- 
ment? Evidently the answer in our 
times is: Any charge necessary to give 
the people life, liberty, and domestic 
tranquillity — including jobs, insur- 
ance, security, and the like. 

But to do all this in times like ours 
multiplies the budget several fold, as 
can be shown perfectly by the Roose- 
velt seven and a half billion dollar 
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budget, which is divided into a regular 
budget of “accepted” items of about 
five and a half billions and an “emerg- 
ency” budget of about two and a half 
billions. 

Following is a table that shows 
what the regular budget includes. * 
Legislative, judicial and executive. .$ 
Civil departments and agencies 


National defense eee eons 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits. ... 
EF ie 


41,835,627 
.220,145 
937,791,966 
790,038,900 
619,347,000 
220,000,000 
»385,125,000 


ccc 

Debt charges ‘ 

Supplemental items (social security, 
railroad pensions, etc.) 

Refunds (customs and 
revenue) 


600,000,000 
internal 
49,403,100 


$5,649,781,738 


Total 


Four-fifths of this budget is in four 
items, which are now accepted by 
most of the people as proper expen- 
ditures for government: (1) nearly a 
billion dollars for military defense, 
necessary in a world of nationalistic 
rivalry; (2) a billion for the civil de- 
partments and agencies of govern- 
ment; (3) over one and a third bil- 
lions for the interest on the national 
debt; (4) nearly $800,000,000 for 
pensions and other benefits, for the 
veterans of the foreign wars. 

In addition to this regular budget 
there is an emergency budget of $2,- 
200,000,000. © This includes estimates 
of expenditures for relief and WPA 
(Works Progress Administration) of 
over a billion; and for public works, 
aid to home owners, and the like, of 
more than another billion. 

This, then, is the seven and one- 
half billion dollar budget. This is 
the budget that certain politicians and 
citizens demand be “‘balanced.”’ What 
does that mean? It means planning 
the expenditures of government in any 
year so that the current receipts will 
pay for them. In every-day language 
it means “Pay as you go”... “Don’t 
borrow.” . . . “Don’t have a deficit” 
... ‘Don’t increase the debt.” 


How Can the Budget 
Be Balanced? 


There are two ways. The first is 
to reduce drastically the amount of the 
proposed budget, cutting down ruth- 
lessly the subsistence relief to 10,- 
000,000 unemployed persons and the 
WPA appropriations, eliminating the 
CCC, calling in the loans to banks 
and railroads, and the like. But to 
do this will without the slightest 
doubt turn the nation back to the con- 
dition of March, 1933. That will 
mean nothing short of economic col- 
lapse and grave danger of internal 
disorder. It appears clear that no na- 
tional government will take the re- 
sponsibility for such action. Although 
the “opposition” politicians demand 
some of these things they themselves 
would not dare to carry them out. 

(Concluded on page 25) 


*Lewis W. Douglas in the New York Times, 
Jan. 19, 1936. 
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Should the Government Go In for Housing? 
A Debate Prepared by C. Maurice Weeting 


RESOLVED: That the 


United | States 


Congress should appropriate 


$1,000,000,000 for the immediate construction of large-scale, low-cost 


housing. 
Foreword 


HE 1930 census revealed that there 

were 29,904,633 families in the 

United States occupying the same 

number of homes. Of these 6,668,- 
681 were farm homes, and 23,235,982 were 
urban dwellings. 

Minimum standards of decency. require 
that a home have healthful surroundings, 
running water, modern and sanitary toilet 
conveniences, adequate sunlight, fire pro- 
tection, privacy, rooms of sufficient size, 
freedom from dampness, and a rental not 
to exceed 20 percent of the family in- 
come. 

Yet from 75 to 80 percent of the farm 
houses are without modern conveniences 
of any kind, and their average value is 
only $1,126. City housing conditions are 
so bad that 60 percent of the people in 
the United States cannot afford to live in 
a decent house, and everywhere we find 
slums. Even in 1929, our most prosperous 
year, one-third of America’s families had 
incomes of less than $1,200. These people 
could not afford good houses. 

The effects of bad housing on health, 
morals, safety and general welfare have 
been well established. Edith Elmer Wood, 
housing expert, declares that slums are 
so expensive in health and crime that no 
community can afford to keep them. Dr. 
Clifford R. Shaw in a study made in 
Chicago proved that the most crime exists 
in areas where housing is bad. 

Today more people live in urban cen- 
ters than in the country. This has brought 
about new housing problems. In pioneer 
times a man could go into the woods, cut 
his own timber and build a decent house 
at a minimum of expense. The present- 
day worker cannot follow his example; 
he must pay rent on a dwelling within 
his income. European housing is far ahead 
of anything that has yet been done in 
this country. England, which has built 
millions of homes with government aid, is 
an outstanding example. Germany, Aus- 
tria, Holland and others have entered the 
field. 

Recent Legislation 

Evans Clark, economic adviser to the 
New York City Housing Authority, points 
out that the Government commitments and 
disbursements to agencies concerned with 
housing total $6,500,000,000. Of this sum 
only $61,000,000 has been pledged or spent 


for low-cost housing. The rest has gone 
into mortgage refinancing under the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration and _ like 
projects. 


The National Housing’ Act was passed 
in 1934 establishing a Federal Housing 
Administration. Since the passage of this 
Act there has been constant consideration 
of low-cost housing. Conflict between pri- 
vate real estate men and the Government 
has slowed up the program. In fact, the 
main issues in this debate is not the need 
for housing, but a question of who should 





be responsible for the building—the Gov- 
ernment or private interests. 


Interpretation of the Issues 

There are very few terms in this debate 
which need to be defined. “United States 
Congress” means the Federal Government 
as opposed to individual states. ‘“Imme- 
diate construction” means with all pos- 
sible speed consistent with good planning 
and construction. The entire program 
would extend over many years, but the 
$1,000,000,000 should be used now. “Low- 
cost housing” is that type of construction 
which when complete can be owned or 
rented by those receiving an income of 
less than $1,200 a year. 

Both the affirmative and the negative 
admit some need for housing, but differ 
as to its degree. The main contention will 
be concerned with the method of getting 
the houses constructed. Stated as ques- 
tions the issues are: 

I. Is it necessary for the government 
to spend 4$1,000,000,000 on low-cost hous- 
ing now? 

II. Will the expenditure of this money 
beneficial ? 









































renting a good home _ impossible 
B. Because of the depression only 60,099 


new homes were built in the Unite 
States in 1935. 
1. Only $479,000,000 was spent fo, 


housing last year compared to $2,798. 
000,000 in 1928. 

a. Private firms will not invest jg 
low-cost housing because they cannot 
make it pay. 

2. Each year 500,000 new families ar 
created and 280,000 homes are elimi. 
nated from service. 

a. Because there has been 
building recently this has 
overcrowding and slums. 

C. Government figures show that many 
of our houses are in poor condition, — 

1. In 1930, 556,900 houses were fr. 
ported unfit for human habitation; 
1,715,700 were in need of structural re. 


no new 
increased 


pair; 1,831,200 were without running 
water, and 5,315,700 were without bath 
facilities. 


II. Investment in low-cost housing would 
prove beneficial to the entire country. 
A. Elimination of rural and urban slums 
would directly help those people now 
living in these districts. 
1. Health conditions 
proved. 

a. Lack of light, 


would be im 


fresh air, over- 





















































prove t 
III. Is the proposed plan practicable? crowding, dampness, lack of running 
water or sanitary toilets would be 
Affirmative Brief eafacins. sao 
2. Crime and_ juvenile 
I. It is necessary for the Federal Govern- delinquency would’ be 
ment to appropriate money for the im- reduced. Pa 
mediate construction of low-cost housing. a. Existing cost 
A. There is a grave shortage of houses studies show wal 
in the United States for the 90 percent slums breed 
of the population earning less than $2,500 crime COST 43.71 
a year. PER 
1. Over 60 percent of the people in — 
this country cannot afford a heme of cost $40.06 
reasonable standards, PER 
a. Even in 1929 one-third MONTR 
of the families in Amer- $36As 
ica had incomes of cost 
less than $1,200, --~ 
an amount so 
small that cost $32.70 
it makes PER 
vONTH 
COST? $29.15 
PER 
MONTH 
COST $25.53 
PER 
worTe 
cost $21.85 
PER 
MONTH 
$18.22 
=e ee cost Cost cost cost Cost 
4 po “ PER PER PER PSS PER 
oom ommn ROOM nocu ROOM ROOM ROOM ROOM 
£3.64. $4.26 4.86 $5.45 $6.08 $6.67 $7.29 
$2,500.00 $3,000.00 $3,500.00 $4,000.00 $4,500.00 $5,000.00 $5,500.00 $6, 000.00 
S ROOM 6 ROOM 6 ROOM 6 ROOW 6 ROOM 6 ROOM 6 ROOM 6 ROOM 
HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE HOUSE 














Chart showing setup of FAMILY 

house ownership plan pro- INCOME $ 875,00 | $1,092.00 | $1,332.00 | $1,590.00 | $1,868.00 $2,187.00 | $2,403.00 | $2,622.00 

posed by Committee for ae - 

ae a 9g bik ao ER 2, $00.00 3,000.00 3,300.00 | 4,000.00 4, 500,00 $,000,00 } 5,300.00 6, 000.00 

of different cost suitable to Z 

the family income group FAMILY 25% 248 23% 22% 2g 20% 20% 204 
classified below. = 
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3. Loss of life by fire and accident 
would diminish if slum sections were 
torn down and replaced by low-cost 
houses. 

a. Children now have to play in the 
street. 

B. Class hatred and social unrest are 
encouraged by bad living conditions. 
Overcrowding in Harlem, New 

City, resulted in race riots in 


) @) 


possible, 
¥ 60,009 
United l. 
York 
1935. 
2. Agitators and 
slums fertile ground for 
propaganda. 

By removing the basic cause of 
problem could be 


Communists | find 
subversive 
ivest in 
cannot a. 

4 discontent — the 
ilies are solved, 


elimi. C. Building trades workers would bene- 


fit. 


no 0 1. Since 1932 about two-thirds of the 
Crean building trades workers have been un- 


employed. 

a. When the Federal Government 
makes subsidies available the result- 
ing housing boom will take up the 
slack in eos. 

(1) Relief payments could be elim- 
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dent Roosevelt by Allie S. Freed, chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic Re- 
covery, the Government would spend 
$1,000,000,000 to begin a vast housing 
program. 

1. During the next three years 750,000 
homes a year selling from $2,500 to 
$6,000 should be built. 

a. Forty companies, each with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and _ directed 
through the Department of Com- 
merce, would be formed. 

(1) Each company would build 
three communities of from 200 to 
2,000 houses. 

2. Plans call for a down payment of 
10 percent, the remainder to be paid in 
twenty-three years at a lower interest 
rate than has ever been charged in the 
United States. 

a. The Government will advance 
the funds needed for construction. 

3. The housing building industry will 
be centered in Washington under the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

a. This would bring solidity to the 
building industry. 

b. As a fact-finding body this Com- 
mittee will aid all 
builders. 

ce. Quantity 
purchasing — will 
be made through 

a sub-committee 

of the National 

Association of 

Home Builders. 

(1) This will 
bring the price of 
houses down with- 
in the reach of 

93 percent of the 

population. 

B. Slum _ clearance 
holds little interest 
for private real es- 
tate men and the Gov- 
ernment may be 
forced to enter this 
field. 

1. Past progress 
has been very slow 
under limited-divi- 
dend schemes. 
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a. Rents in slum clearance project 
buildings have been so high that few 
of the people driven out can occupy 
the new apartments. 

(1) Private interests, to make a 
profit, must set rentals of at least $11 
per month per room, which is more 
than’ 60 percent of the people can 
pay. 

C. Foreign countries have been success- 
ful in encouraging workable housing 
plans. 

1. England built thousands of homes 
during the depression with Government 
subsidy thus helping her end the de- 
pression there much sooner. 

2. In Germany municipal and na- 
tional governments have helped to pro- 
vide new planned housing for 1,700,000 
families at as low rentals as $4 per 
room per month. 

3. Since 1923 the 
Vienna spent $120,000,000 to 
65,000 dwellings with low rents. 


government of 


build 


Negative Brief 


I. There is no necessity for the Govern- 
ment to enter the housing field: on the 
scale proposed. 

A. Living standards in the United 
States are better than those in any other 
country. 

1. Over half of the families in the 
United States live in homes that are 
comfortable and attractive. 

a. Modern inventions and mass pro- 
duction are making possible compara- 
tive luxury for all. 

2. Owen D. Young believes that “re- 
search will halve the cost of homes to 
bring them within the buying power of 
the two-thirds of this country’s pros- 
pects now unable to purchase them.” 
B. Private building is picking up as the 

United States moves out of the depres- 
sion. 

1. There was a 92 percent increase in 
residential construction between 1934 
and 1935. 

2. As wages and salaries increase 
with better times more people will be 

(Concluded on page 29) 


Kitchen and exterior views at Hillside Homes, model housing 
project in the Bronx, New York City, financed and supervised 
by the Federal Public Works Administration. 


gp. 


inated for many thousands. 

2. Men engaged in the production of 
basic materials used in housing would 
also be put to work. 

a. Housing might well be the means 
of giving the final push to recovery 
and putting millions to work. 

D. Business interests would benefit by 
the adoption of a planned housing pro- 
gram. 

1. Owen D. Young says that “Modern 
housing is the new industry needed to 
take up the employment slack and lead 

soUSE the way out of the depression.” 

2. Low-cost housing would not inter- 
fere with the real estate plans of those 
who now build houses for people with 
incomes over $2,500. 

a. If the Government does _ not 
build these houses no one else will. 
Ill. It would be practical for the Gov- 
ernment to subsidize the building of low- 

cost houses. 

A. Under the plan submitted to Presi- 
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N a decision which promises to 
open a vast new field for the de- 
velopment of this nation’s water 
power resources, its farming land, 

and its mineral wealth, the Supreme 
Court of the United States voted eight 
to one in uphoiding the constitution- 
ality of the Valley <Au- 
thority. 

A tense court room crowd listened, 
and a whole nation waited anxiously 
while Chief Justice Hughes reviewed 
the case which challenged the right of 
the government to sell power gen- 
erated at Wilson Dam, the corner- 
stone of the TVA, on the Tennessee 
River. 

Brokers, who buy and sell stocks on 
the Wall Street market in New York 


Tennessee 
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Supreme Court Upholds TVA 


Decision Points Way for Government Poner Program 


were introduced in Congress seeking 
to limit the Court’s power to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional. 
Many leaders, including Senator 
George Norris of Nebraska, the father 
of the TVA, thought the Court should 
be required to give unanimous deci- 
sions before a law could be invali- 
dated. But this TVA ruling probably 
definitely removed the Supreme Court 
from the political campaign. 
Just what is the TVA and 
does it mean to the nation? 
TVA really started with the build- 
ing of the big Wilson Dam and nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, 
during the War. After the War ended 
the demand for chemicals was _ less 
and other means had also been found 
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TVA was doomed 
Hughes began 
They thought 


City, thought the 
when Chief Justice 
reading the decision. 
the TVA threat to private power 
companies would be sent crashing 
down with the dead NRA and AAA. 
They buying power company 
stocks, and prices soared. Then Chief 
Justice Hughes reached the vital part 
of the decision. He declared the TVA 
may carry on its program at Wilson 
Dam on the present basis of producing 
and selling, and transmitting power a 
reasonable distance to consumers. 
Brokers rushed frantically to get rid 
of their power stocks. Prices slumped 
sharply. In 40 towns near the Wilson 
Dam, citizens staged circus-day dem- 
onstrations in celebrating the decision. 

Commentators believed the favor- 
able TVA ruling had spiked moves to 
curb the power of the Supreme Court. 
After the AAA decision over 40 bills 


began 


for making nitrates. About 1925 Sen- 
ator George Norris, the Progressive 
Republican of Nebraska; started his 
campaign for the government to oper- 
ate the Wilson Dam and give the 
people cheap electricity. He declared 
that the rivers should belong to the 
people and the electric power gen- 
erated by these rivers should be used 
to rebuild this whole Tennessee Val- 
ley. Presidents Coolidge and Hoover 
vetoed such bills because they would 
bring the government into competition 
with private power companies. 
President Roosevelt came into office 
Senator Norris got help. Congress 
passed a bill creating the TVA in 
1933. H. A. Morgan, Arthur E. Mor- 
gan (no relation) and David Lilien- 
thal were appointed to direct this pro- 
gram. Today, TVA has over 15.000 
men at work in this Tennessee Valley 
region, which comprises most of Ten- 
nessee and parts of six other states, 
It has four dams under construction: 
at Norris, Tennessee, near Knoxville, 
just about done; at Wheeler, Ala- 
bama, just 15 miles above Muscle 
Shoals, also about finished; at Pick- 
wick Landing, Western Tennessee, 
started last March to be finished 

the fall of 1938; at Guntersville. Ala- 


When 


This map shows in detail the extent and 

area of the entire Tennessee Valley proj- 

ect, which is rebuilding the economic life 
of over 2,000,000 people. 


Back in 1933 President Roosevelt visited 
the Wilson Dam, while plans were being 
made for the TVA program. Leaning on 
the car, at the right of the President, is 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska, who 
led the long fight to establish the TVA. 
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pama, up the river from Wheeler Dam, 


work has just started. Two othet 
dams are planned at Chickamauga, 
just above Chattanooga, and at Hi- 
wassee, in North Carolina. 

Cheap electric energy is sold to over 
13,000 consumers in Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and a few in Alabama. This 
brings the TVA a million dollars a 
year and saves consumers $230,000 a 
At the same time, 


year or 47 per cent. 
doubled 


consumers have more than 


their monthly consumption of elec- 


tricity. A cabin that looks very primi- 
tive from the outside will be found to 
contain an electric cooking range, a 
refrigerator, and a radio. 
_ But TVA has done more than this. 
It is rebuilding the life of 2,000,000 
in the 652-mile valley of the Tennes- 
see River. Much of this land was use- 
less before TVA went to work. Years 
of planting had allowed the rains to 
wash the soil down hill, and the farm- 
ers were trying to scratch a living 
from their worn-out land while the 
ferces of erosion continued — the 
land out from under them. Now, CCC 
workers have reforested the hills with 
§,000,000 trees, and the TVA farm di- 
vision has moved farmers to better 
land. Plans were carried out to es- 
tablish new industries to take care of 
people who could not earn a living on 
the land. New types of cheap fer- 
tilizer are being made and sold to the 
farmers. Pottery plants are planned 
to use the clay deposits in the valley. 
Small industries are being set up 
throughout the valley and the people 
are forming co-operative associations 
which are operating small canneries 
to handle farm products. 

TVA plans to use Wilson Dam and 
all the other dams to generate electric 
power and sell it. In this way the 
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rates for TVA 
power would be- 
come a “yardstick” 
to see if private 
companies were 
charging fair rates. 
Power companies 
objected. They said 
the TVA was un- 
constitutional be- 
cause it competed 
with private busi- 
ness. 

In order to carry 
power to consum- 
ers, the TVA 
bought some trans- 
mission lines from 
the Alabama Power 
Company. Stock- 
holders of the com- 
pany said their 
rights had been vio- 
lated. They said 
the sale was illegal 
because the TVA 
was illegal itself. 
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The late Federal 
Judge William 
Grubb upheld the stockholders. He 
said the real purpose of the TVA was 
to compete with private industry. The 
Circuit Court in New Orleans reversed 
the decision. It said the Wilson Dam 
was being used primarily to control 
navigation and floods. It ruled TVA 
had the right to sell property obtained 
while exercising its legal right to con- 
trol streams. The case then went to 
the Supreme Court. 


An air view of construction work on the 

Wheeler Dam looking towards Muscle 

Shoals. Eighteen miles down the river 

is the Wilson Dam, cornerstone of the 

TVA program. The Wheeler Dam will 

be fifty feet high and more than a mile 
in width when completed. 


Map shows the territory which will be em- 
braced by the new power project planned 
in co-operation with these Northwestern 
States. This development promises to 
dwarf the TVA in importance. 


The Government hired John Lord 
O’Brian of Buffalo, an assistant at- 
torney general under President Hoo- 
ver, to handle its case. O’Brian con- 
tended the TVA merely was getting 
rid of property it acquired. He did 
not bring up the “yardstick” plans. 
The opposing lawyers sought in vain 
to broaden the case, but the Supreme 
Court accepted O’Brian’s arguments. 
It said: 


“The power to regulate interstate com- 
merce embraces the power to keep the 
navigable rivers of the United States free 
to nagivation. ... Water power, the right 
to convert it into electric energy, consti- 
tute property. Authority to dispose 
of property is granted to Congress. .. .” 

Concerning the TVA’s right to buy 
the transmission lines, the Court said: 


“ . . . We suppose that in the early 
days of mining in the west, if the govern- 
ment had undertaken to operate a silver 
mine on its lands it could have acquired 
the mules or horses and equipment to carry 
its silver to market... .” 

Justice McReynolds accepted the 
arguments of: the power company 
stockholders. He dissented with the 
majority and said “the grant of au- 
thority might be used to destroy every 
public service organization in the 
country.” 

Justices Cardozo, Stone, Roberts 
and Brandeis agreed with the major- 
ity, but gave another opinion saying 
the stockholders had no case and the 
legality of the TVA shouldn’t have 
been decided at this time. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


. Former Premier Manuel 

Spain Azana formed a new Gov- 

ernment in Spain after the 

left front parties defeated the right front 

in the recent election of Deputies to the 

Parliament, or Cortes, the law-making 

body of the Spanish Republic. Azana and 

his left front followers took control of 

the Government after the resignation of 

Premier Manuel Portela Valladares. Val- 

ladares, who is leader of the Center party, 

which seeks to travel on middle ground 

between the right and left fronts, had been 

Premier since December 30. He had been 
appointed to hold the recent elections. 

Valladares was expected to remain in 

power until March, 

but he suddenly re- 

after left 

front leaders 

charged that mili- 

tary officials and 

conservative right 

front leaders were 

trying to set up a 

government and 

block the left front 

victory. Heavy 

guards were thrown 

around important 

buildings and suspected military leaders 

were watched closely. Widespread riots 

also swept through Spain as marching 

crowds demanded the release of political 

prisoners. Some 25,000 to 30,000 persons 

had been jailed for their part in the re- 

bellion of 1934 against the right wing con- 

servative government. Valladares did not 

want the responsibility of freeing these 

prisoners, so this was another reason for 


signed 


his sudden resignation. 

Azana formed a cabinet of leaders from 
his left Republican party and received 
support from the powerful Socialist party. 
Continued outbreaks of left front mem- 
bers finally caused Azana to free all politi- 
cal prisoners immediately in an effort to 
restore order. 

The recent e:ection was a clear cut fight 
between the left front, supporting the Re- 
publican Constitution, and the right front 
parties, who are pro-Catholic an:t want a 
monarchy. The outstanding leader of the 
right Maria Gil Robles, a 
strong Catholic and a supporter of the 
monarchy. Gil Robles served under Primo 
de Rivera, when this dictator was the real 
ruler of Spain during the reign of King 
Alfonso XIII. It is said Gil Robles leans 
to fascism as the best way to bring back 
a good orator, who 
can sway discontented peoples, Gil Robles 
combined the 1933 and 
drove Premier Azana and his left Repub- 
A conservative gov- 


front is Jose 


the monarchy. Being 


conservatives in 


licans out of power. 
ernment under Premier Lerroux took con- 
Liberal help labor were 
abolished. The conservatives began wreck- 


trol. laws to 
ing the self-government that Catalonia and 
other provinces had enjoyed. This led to 
rebellions, which were crushed by the army 
and thousands of people were imprisoned. 

Just as the rise of fascism and the 
threatened destruction of democratic gov- 
ernment caused the formation of the 
Peoples United Front in 
Spanish left prepared to meet the menace 
of fascism. The raised fist 


France, the 


became the 


symbol of the Spanish left front party. 
Manuel Azana of the left Republicans, and 
Largo Caballero, leader of the strong 
Socialist Party, were the main leaders of 
this organization. The Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent makes the follow- 
ing observations on Spanish politics. “The 
left front,” he explains, “is the most popu- 
lar but it lacks money. Its propaganda is 
weakened and it is unable to buy votes, a 
system on which any party must depend 
in Spain. The right front propaganda, on 
the other hand, is lavish and violent. The 
personal posters finds no 
answer from the left wing, unless in such 
newspaper cartoons as that which pictured 
a small boy, asked by his father where 
he learned ‘these bad words.’ The boy 
replied, ‘In the right-front posters, Pappa.’ 
The reference is not undeserved.” 

Although it did lack funds, the left 
front made a shrewd move to gain more 
support. Its promise to free all political 
prisoners won many votes. The Anar- 
chists, who are opposed to any form of 
Government, were persuaded to vote for 
the freedom of these prisoners and their 
support was a great help in several sec- 
tions of Spain. 

In 1931, King Alfonso XIII was forced 
to flee and Spain became a Republic. The 
Constitution broke the power of the Cath- 
olic church and the left Republican party 
began giving Church lands to the small 
farmers. It also made plans to divide up 
the huge estates of wealthy land owners 
and made other laws helping the labor- 
ers. Conservatives, who longed for the 
monarchy, private land owners, and the 
Church officials, all fought the Republic 
bitterly. 

Under the Spanish Constitution, a Cortes 
of one house, the Chamber of Deputies, 
makes the laws. These deputies are elected 
every four years by the people. The leader 
of the strongest party or combination of 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies, be- 
comes Premier by the appointment of the 
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President. The Premier then forms a 
Cabinet to handle the affairs of govern- 
ment. The President of the Republic is 
Aleala Zamora, who was elected in 1932 
to serve a six year term. 


Flaming political tempex 
France recently threatened ty 
upset the newly organ. 
ized cabinet of Premier Albert Sarrayt 
and plunge the troubled French Repub- 
lic into civil strife. A mob of royalist 
Camelots du Roi attacked and _ severely 
injured the Socialist leader Leon Blum a 
the latter, in an automobile, started ty 
pass the funeral procession of the royalis 
historian Jacques 
Bainville. The Came 
lots du Roi (King’s 
Henchmen), are 
young members of 
the Action Fran- 
caise. They are 
pledged to restore 
the French mon- 
archy with the Duc 
de Guise, descendant 
of Louis XIII, as ' Re 
King. BLUM 

Blum was taken to 
a hospital. Socialist leaders rushed to 
phones, called the Sarraut cabinet, and 
demanded that these Royalist groups be 
disbanded. The Sarraut cabinet decreed 
the end of the Action Francaise and the 
Camelots du Roi. The royalists are not 
very strong in France, but observers 
feared that this outbreak might cause a 
conflict between the more powerful groups 
of the left and right. 

On the right is the powerful Croix de 
Feu fascist organization of Colonel de la 
Rocque. It numbers over 300,000 men and 
they are reportedly armed for trouble. 
The Croix de Feu openly talks of taking 
over the government if political leaders 
don’t pull the country out of the busi- 
ness depression. On the left is the United 
Front. Socialists, and Communists, and 
some of the left wing members of the 
Radical Socialists have rallied the work- 
ers against the threat of fascism. They 
number around 500,000 and though they 
aren’t armed their potent weapon against 
the Croix de Feu would be the calling of 
a general strike paralyzing all industry. 
About in the middle stands the majority 
of the Radical Socialist party (mild 
liberals) who hold the balance of power. 

Clashes between the right and left re 
sulted in the passage, by the Laval cabinet, 
of laws allowing the government to dis- 
solve all semi-military and anti-Republi- 
can groups. When Premier Laval lost the 
support of the Radical Socialist party, the 
Sarraut cabinet, composed mostly of Radi- 
cal Socialists, was organized to handle 
affairs until the coming elections in the 
Spring. (Schol., Feb. 8.) It, therefore, be- 
came Sarraut’s duty to clamp down on the 
royalists. This prompt action probably 
saved the country from further out 
breaks. A mass meeting of 200,000 was 
held to protest the attack on Blum and 
the Croix de Feu realizes it might be dis- 
solved if it caused a clash now. 

The Chamber of Deputies of the French 
Parliament is the lower house of that law 
making body and is the real ruler of the 
nation. When these Deputies are elected 
in the Spring, they must begin solving 
France’s serious economic problems. A 
British loan of $200,600,000 will help Gov 
ernment finances at present. 
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4 Two years 
Minnesota ago United 
States Attor- 

ney General Homer Cummings declared 
that Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
were “poison spots of crime.” Newspapers 
also charged that politicians were protect- 


ing criminals. Last December, national 
attention again was directed to these 
cities when Walter Liggett, outspoken 


foe of racketeering and corrupt politics, 
was riddled by machine gun bullets. Lig- 
gett had been conducting an anti-crime 
campaign in his Mid-West American 
Weekly and the leading article that week 
was a demand that the Minnesota legis- 


lature bring Governor Floyd B. Olson, 
Farmer-Labor leader, to trial for his 


“protection of vendors of gambling de- 
vices and gamblers,” and “favoritism and 
graft in the State control of the liquor 
traffic.” 

Liggett had named Kid Cann, 
real name is Isadore Blumenfeld, as one 
of the leaders of crime in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Liggett, who was in her husband's 
car at the time he was shot, identified 
Cann as the murderer. After a five weeks 
trial Cann was found not guilty by a 
jury of eight men and four women. Gov- 
ernor Olson immediately issued orders for 
State authorities to continue their search 
for the murderer of Liggett. Earlier in 


whose 


the case, the Governor had asked the 
Federal government to take charge of 


investigations in Minneapolis, but Federal 
authorities made no moves. Papers 
throughout the nation demanded some- 
thing be done about conditions in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. They pointed out 
that the Liggett Murder was the second 
of a crusading newspaper editor in the 
past fifteen months. The Hennepin 
county grand jury promised a thorough 
investigation and called J. M. Simmons 
to give evidence on crime conditions in 
the Twin Cities. Simmons is an investi- 
gator for the Minnesota Law and Order 
League and had charged that and 
crime were rampant in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 

The Liggett murder not only promises 
to blow the lid off crime in the Twin 
Cities, but it may have widespread politi- 
cal results. Commentators wonder what 
effect it will have on the career of Gov- 
ernor Olson. During the trial of Cann, 
Mrs. Liggett charged that the murder 
would not have been .committed “unless 
Governor Olson’s gang ordered it or per- 
mitted it.’ After the trial she said the 
four Minneapolis policemen, who ap- 
peared as witnesses for Cann, had lied to 
protect him. She later would 
have to leave Minneapolis to escape the 
Vengeance of gangland. Her husband had 
been a vigorous crusader. He one 
of the founders of ‘the Farmer-Labor 
party in 1918. In 1933 he came back to 
Minnesota after writing for newspapers 
and magazines in the East. Liggett broke 
with Olson in 1934 and supported the Re- 
publican party. He charged the Farmer- 
Labor party had become corrupt and he 
Warred on gangland and Olson in each 
issue of his weekly paper. 

Olson has insisted he was not worried 
by Liggett’s attacks and had no reason 


vice 


said she 


was 
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for wanting him killegg He declared that 
he had many’ other enemies which were 
stronger than Liggett. He believes Lig- 
because he had 


gett was killed solely 

angered criminals in the Twin Cities, 
and has insisted the State will push the 
-hunt for the editor’s killers. Olson 
likewise charged that Liggett was pre- 
pared.to support the blind Republican 
Senator Thomas Schall in the coming 
election. Olson planned to run against 


contest for the United 
Late last year, Schall was 
automobile and Olson ap- 
Benson, a Farmer-Laber 
Now, Olson is 


Schall in this 
States Senate. 
killed by an 
pointed Elmer 
member, to the post. 
pected to run for the Senate in Novem- 
ber and Benson may be _ boosted for 
Farmer-Labor Governor of Minnesota. 
Recently Colonel R. R. McCormick of 
the Chicago Tribune has attacked Olson 
violently charging he “lent aid to gang- 
land in its campaign of murdering editors 
and all who cross his path.” Olson re- 
torted that McCormick silent while 
Chicago “was the world’s worse cess-pool 
of crime ... and said he warred on crime 
in Chicago only when his friends were 
in power. Olson said that McCormick, 
who is a conservative, hated him because 
of his so-called radical political ideas. 


F / I] d “Tt’s all a phoney. 
O LYWOO0: It never hap- 


ex- 


was 


pened.’’ Such 
was the reply of Will Hays, head 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, to charges 
that he had banned the making into 
a movie of Sinclair Lewis’ best-sell- 


ing novel It Can’t Happen Here. 

Lewis’ novel has 
been a best seller for 
months. It tells what 
happened to the 
United States when a 
fascist dictator 
gained control after 
the elections of 1936. 
Particularly, it is the 
story of a New Eng- 
land editor persecuted 
by the followers of 
this dictator. Lewis 
said that Hays, 
whose office is charged 
with the regulation 
of the movie industry, 
opposed the movie 
version of his book because it deals with 
political problems in America and might 
offend politicians before the election, and 
that it might offend the European 
dictators, Hitler and Mussolini. Reports 
from Germany and Italy said these two 


also 


Governments were pleased by the ban 
on the movie. 
After Hays denied Lewis’ charges, 


Louis B. Mayer, of Metro Goldwn Mayer, 
said his company had dropped work on 
the picture because “it would cost too 
much.” He added that the present pub- 
licity might make it good business to 
produce the picture at once. Said the 
Christian Science Monitor, “While dic- 
tatorships abroad pour out floods of 
propaganda against democracy, must 
America refrain from producing some 


members of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
left is Robert E. Clements, Townsend lieutenant, and, in 
the center, Representative John S. McGroarty of California. 


The Course of National Affairs 


for 
If the question 
is merely a matter of what will pay then 
we say to the cinema industry, as prospec- 


propaganda in favor of democracy 


home consumption? . 


tive purchasers of entertainment, pray 
omit a few crime carnivals ... and give 
us more significant stories such as _ this.” 

Referring to Mayer’s statement that 
the “publicity” might make it advisable to 
produce the film, the NV. Y. Post declares, 
“there is a faint possibility the movie 
industry’s ban on It Can’t Happen Here 
is a publicity stunt. If so, it is a publicity 
stunt to which we are willing to fall 
victim. Sinclair Lewis’ powerful attack 
on Fascism deserves all the publicity it 
can get.” 

Exploring a rumor that Hays had 
banned the book because he didn’t want 
to offend the Republicans just before 
the elections, Ernest L. Meyer in the 
N. Y. Post, said, “As a matter of truth, 
out of the pages of Jt Can’t Happen Here 
emerges an outstanding hero . .. work- 
ing to overthrow the Fascists ... that 
hero is a Republican!” 


A man from 
Townsend Missouri, Repre- 
sentative Charles 
Jasper Bell, is chairman of a committee 
of four Republicans and four Democrats 
from the House of Representatives who 
will conduct an inquiry on the Townsend 
Old Age Pension plan. The Missouri 
representative introduced the _ resolution 
to look into the Townsend movement and 
similar movements. It was passed by a 
standing vote of 240 to 4. 
Since Dr. and his 


Francis Townsend 





Dr. Francis Townsend (right) explaining his pension plan to 


At the 


pension plan came out of the west like 
a racing prairie fire, politicians have been 
jumping for cover. Dr. Townsend claimed 
to have thousands of members in the 
clubs throughout the country. Republi- 
cans and Democrats feared punishment 
at the ballot boxes in November if they 
turned thumbs down on this powerful 
movement. Briefly, Dr. Townsend’s plan 
for recovery is this: pay each person over 
60 a pension of not more than $200 a 
month on condition that they stop work 
and also promise to spend this money 
within the month they receive it. The 
money would be raised through a 2 percent 
tax on all business transactions (Schol., 
Feb. 22). Townsend declared this plan 
would dynamite the depression and bring 
(Concluded on next page) 
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recovery in one year. Opponents declared 
the plan would dynamite the business of 
this nation and bring chaos in even less 
time. 

Townsendism rolled on. Then its for- 
ward movement was halted, and Congress- 
men took heart. Dr. Townsend began 
plans to organize a third party in the 
coming campaign. This idea was opposed 
by Representative MecGroarty of Cali- 
fornia. McGroarty had introduced one 
Townsend pension plan in Congress and 
was trying to line up other Congressmen 
to back the plan this year. He declared 
the third party threat caused Republicans 
and Democrats to shy away and become 
openly opposed to Townsendism. ‘They 
didn’t want a third party to split votes 
in the coming elections. The continued 
attack by old-age pension experts and 
economists also seemed to be weakening 
the Townsend idea. 

Representative Bell began a determined 
attack in Congress. He thought several 
questions should be asked about the plan. 
What happens to the estimated $1,200,000 
in quarters and dimes annually collected 
by the organization? Are the promoters 
of the plan becoming rich at the expense 
of old people who enthusiastically flock to 
the Townsend banner? Congressmen also 
wondered if the plan’s leaders had vio- 
lated the Corrupt Practices Act. This act 
limits the amount of money set aside for 
political campaigning. 

The Bell resolution was passed and 
Speaker of the House Joseph Byrns pre- 
pared to appoint a committee. Four 
Democrats and four Republicans would 
be selected so neither party would lay 
itself open to an attack by the Townsend- 
ites. Dr. Townsend and R. E. Clements, 
his assistant, are anxious to appear before 
the committee. They want to settle for 
ence and all the reports that they are 
conducting a racket at the expense of 


old people. 
The VW ar troops of Mar- 
shal Badoglio 
are reported, by the N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent, to have occupied 720 square 
miles of Ethiopian territory on the north- 
ern front, after a battle in which over 
5.000 Ethiopians were killed. This con- 
flict was known as the Battle of Enderta. 
Ras Mulugheta, the Ethiopian commander, 
admitted that his troops were withdraw- 
ing to new defenses but denied that he 
had lost heavily in the Enderta battle. 

Up until the latest Italian advance, 
Marshal Badoglio’s troops were having 
trouble holding their northern defenses 
which stretch from Aksum and Adowa 
to Makale. Now, it appears the northern 
line is safe from Ethiopian threats. The 
Italians will be able to hold their posi- 
tions during the coming rainy season, 
which will block any further advance on 
either side. 

The League of Nations committee is 
preparing to take final action on _ the 
preblem of blocking the shipment of oil 
to Italy. Members declare the League 
cannot make such sanctions effective un- 
less the United States refuses to allow 
oil shipments, above the normal, to be 
sent to Italy. Congress has failed to pass 
neutrality legislation which will block oil 
shipments. League members already have 
indicated they might hold us responsible 
for the continuation of the Ethiopian 
war and the crippling of the League sanc- 








The Italian 






tions through Congress’ refusal to make 
our neutrality legislation stronger. 

Since last fall the League of Nations 
has been enforcing economic sanctions 
against Italy in am effort to make her 
stop the Ethiopian campaign. The 
Italians are unable to sell products to 
members of the League, cannot borrow 
money from these nations, nor buy cer- 
tain products from them. 

Reports from all sections of the nation 
show that industrial centers such as Milan 
and Turin and port cities have lost busi- 
ness and unemployment has increased, but 
not as rapidly as some observers ex- 
pected. According to the United Press, 
most Italians believe applications of sanc- 
tions was a deliberate attempt to crush 
fascism and end Mussolini’s rule. People 
are defiant against sanctions and believe 
they are absolutely unjust. It must be 
remembered, though, that people who 
might criticize the government are afraid 
to talk because they fear punishment. It 
is impossible, therefore, to know the true 
state of affairs. 

The United Press declared that the 
country has enough raw materials to run 
its industries and resist an economic 
blockade if the blockade doesn’t continue 
over too long a time. Mussolini has car- 
ried on a campaign for several years to 
get Italians to raise a variety of foods 
so that the nation wouldn't have to de- 
pend on outside sources of supply. This 
program seems to have prepared the na- 
tion to withstand the present sanctions. 
If the League, however, could clamp 
down sanctions on oil and coal the 
nation would be brought to terms within 
three months. But to make these sanc- 
tions effective the League would have to 
blockade the Italian coast with vessels. 
This move is likely to lead to war be- 
tween Italy and the League members. 

Britain is worried about talk of an 
Italian, German, Austrian and _ Polish 
lineup against France and her allies in 
Europe. She is sending Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, British ambassador to Italy, on a 
trip to Austria. Sir Eric will attempt 
to keep Austria on the side of Britain 
and France. The Italo-German and Aus- 
trian alliance, if it were formed, would 
place European affairs just about where 
they were before the World War began. 
In 1914 Britain, France and Russia were 
lined up against Germany, Austro- 
Hungary and Italy. Italy later pulled 
out of this alliance and joined France 
and_ Britain. Another combination of 
opposing powers might cause the tragic 
history of 1914 to be repeated. 


Deaths of the Week 


Hiram* Percy Maxim, 66, inventor of 
silencers for engines, boats airplanes and 
windows. He discontinued the manufac- 
ture of silencers for guns after most State 
legislature had banned them as an aid 
to crime. His father invented the first 
machine gun and his uncle _ invented 
smokeless powder. 

James Harvey Robinson, 72, historian 
and author of The Mind in the Making. 
Resigned his post at Columbia University 
in 1919 to found, with Charles A. Beard, 
New York's New School for Social Re- 
search. He was a strong believer in 
academic freedom and fought efforts to 
curb free investigation by teachers. 

Brig. General William Mitchell, 56, 
wartime chief of the army air force, who 
quit the army in 1926 after his court- 
martial for criticism of his superior 
officers. 

Roy D. Chapin, 55, president of the 
Hudson Motor Car company and former 
Secretary of Commerce in the cabinet of 
President Hoover. 
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TVA Upheld 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Utility companies took heart from the 
words of Chief Justice Hughes in limit. 
ing the decision strictly to the Wilson Dam 
question. “We express no opinion to the 
validity of any other dam or power 
development in the ‘Tennessee 
whether connected with or apart trom the 
Wilson Dam .. .” This seemed to invite 
other suits to block the sale of power at 
other dams owned by the TVA. The 
Government thinks, however, that it now 
has the legal right to sell power at any 
dam built to aid navigation or control 
fioods. Other authorities agreed with this 


Val) 
V ailey, 


reasoning and plans are being wade for 
setting up additional power authorities 


similar to the TVA to make possible the 
marketing of electricity produced from 
Federal dams. Legislation to do this had 
been delayed until after the TVA decision, 
Senator Norris wants a Mississippi Valley 
Authority to supply power near the june 
tion of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
A Red River Authority would be created 
to “electrify” parts of Texas and Louisi- 
ana. The giant Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams would be linked th the 
Skagit development near Seattie to supply 
cheap power to Washington, Oregon and 
northern California. This plan would be 
carried out in cooperation with these three 
states. This development will be another 
TVA in scope but it is said to dwarf the 


TVA in its vastness, and with i:nmense 
amounts of power that will be preduced, 
The Gas Age-Record explains why the 


utility companies are nervous abcut the 
TVA and the other power plans: “It can 
be seen that TVA is a yardstick heavy 
enough to be used as a cudgel . . . if the 
private utilities cannot meet ‘the rates of 
these New Deal projects they must face 
competition by Government, or Federal 
sponsored municipal plants.” A case con 
testing the right of the PWA tow lend 
money to cities who want to build power 
plants, is being considered by the Supreme 
Court. Supporters of the TVA point out 
that this huge development wi!) aid all 
industry near it, and the increased use 
of electricity will mean more customers 
for private power companies too. 

In the handling of its workmen the 
TVA made a fine record. It built Norris, 
Tennessee, to house workers at. the Norris 
Dam. Labor gets the right of collective 
bargaining which the Wagner Laiwr Re- 
lations Act hopes to give to those in pri- 
vate employment. This means that work- 
men have the right to discuss wages and 
hours with their bosses. The idea that 
you have to take a job because yeu have 
to eat is abolished for the new idea that 
a person can demand good working condi 
tions while he is earning his daily bread. 
TVA laborers work six hours a day and 
can get training in occupations during 
their spare time. 

Writes Marshall McNeil, editor of the 
Knowvilie News Sentinel: “The TVA has 
under way in almost 100 counties a volun 
tary farm program. It supplies farmers 
with fertilizer and instructs them in re 
tiring a part of their eroded and worn out 
land, while other acres are planted in 
crops that will restore the fertility and 
produce seed crops. ... With cheap power 
on farms, farmers’ lives will be easier. ...” 
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Who’s Who in the News 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 


In 1934 Vito Marcantonio, youthful New 
York lawyer, was elected to the House of 
Representatives. He was backed in that 
campaign by Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia, a 
former Representa- 
tive from the same 
district, whose mili- 
tant stand for the 
underdog won him 
the title of “Amer- 
jea’s one-man griev- 
ance committee.” 
Marcantonio’s  rec- 
ord in Congress 
makes it appear that 
he has appointed 
himself to this MARCANTONIO 
“grievance commit- 
tee” post vacated by LaGuardia. The 
Mayor and Marcantonio are old friends 
but they aren’t always on the same side 
of the fence. In 1926, while he was a law 
clerk in LaGuardia’s office, Marcantonio 
and LaGuardia were arrested for picket- 
ing during a garment workers’ strike. Re- 
cently, Marcantonio was arrested when he 
led a parade of unemployed men against 
the orders of Mayor LaGuardia, who had 
banned the demonstration. 

Marcantonio is described as the hardest- 
working Congressman in Washington and 
he is likely to spend a restful week end 
by making half a dozen speeches. He al- 
ways is in the front line fighting against 
social injustice. Marcantonio was criti- 
cized as a trouble maker for leading the 
recent parade of the unemployed but it 
was consistent with his record. He has 
fought efforts to reduce the government 
deficit by cutting unemployment relief 
funds and he welcomed the opportunity to 
make a public protest. Marcantonio is a 
Republican only in name. He is very deaf 
every time the party leaders give orders. 
He plays the lone-wolf role and enjoys 
a good vocal combat in Congress. He was 
born 33 years ago in New York City of 
second-generation Italian stock. 


PEACE MAKER 


The signing of a recent agreement to 
settle the quarrel between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, over the Chaco region in South 

America, was a per- 
sonal triumph for 
Carlos Saavedra La- 
mas, the Foreign 
Minister of Argen- 
tina. At a time when 
everyone 


did anything about 
it, Lamas 
patiently toward 

that end. 
During the 
al four years that La- 
LAMAS mas has been For- 
eign Minister, he has 
earned the reputation of being Argentina’s 
most brilliant diplomat. He brought Ar- 
gentina back into the League of Nations 


after President Irigoyen had taken it out. 


He has supported the League against 
Italy despite Argentina’s. valuable busi- 
hess with Italy, and her large Italian pop- 
uation. Of more importance to Ameri- 
cans has been Lamas’ friendship for the 
United States. He is an ardent admirer 
of President Roosevelt's “good neighbor” 


Policy and has cooperated with Secretary | 


of State Hull in fostering Pan-American 
telations. 


the Argentine delegation. For the first 
time in history, Argentina did not lead 
the opposition to the United States. 
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te announce the 


INNERS..« 


OLD DUTCH 
ESSAY CONTEST 


Here they are. Look for your name or the name of 
your school. The prize winning essays were selected by 
a special committee appointed by the SCHOLASTIC. 


SCHOOL PRIZES ..Rand-McNally Floor Stand Globes 


To the school sending in the greatest number of entries: 
El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 


To the school attended by winner of first prize: 
St. Anthony High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STUDENT PRIZES 


2nd PRIZE 


$] 5> in cash 


IRENE ZEIER 
726 South Grand 
Bozeman, Montana 
Rosary High School 


3rd PRIZE 


$102 in cash 


GEORGE KEMPER HUNNICUTT 
Route A 
Americus, Georgia 
New Era School 


Ist PRIZE 


$2 5= in cash 


BETTY SCHAAF 
2121 Bryant Ave., N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Anthony High School 


| Ath to 28th Pr izes . . Wahl Eversharp Pen and Pencil sets 


Jack Roberts 
1512 N. Florence St., El Paso, Texas 
El Paso High School 


Jeanne De Ladurantaye 
15406 East Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan 

St. Ambrose School 


Dorothy Bauman 
Alexander, N. D. 
Alexander High School 
Wardene Rogers 

665 S. Washington St., Denver, Colo. 
St. Francis de Sales High School 


Dorothy Callahan 
701 Bacon St., Indianapolis Ind. 
Southport High School 


Estelle Clifford 
412 Front St., 
Greenport, N. Y. 


Sylvia Levitt 

19 E. 109th St., New York, N.Y. 
Hunter College High School Mary A. Segnella 
37 Meadow St., Wallingford, Conn. 


Lyman Hall High School 
Henry Skjelvik 
Watford City, N. D. 
Watford High School 


Eleanore Lieder 
Techny, Ill. 
Holy Ghost Academy 


Harold May 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Geneva Davis 
101 North Kensington, 
Springfield, Ohio 





talked | 
about peace but few | 


worked | 


past | 


At the Seventh Pan-American | 
Conference in Montevideo, Lamas headed | 


Lema M. Stelimon 
Lonepine, Mont. 
Lonepine High School 


Springfield High School E. M. C. Preparatory School 
Helen Murray 

3565 Lynwood Road, 
Lynwood, California 
Compton Union High School 


Lorraine Gorski 

1702 South Fourth Street, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Immaculata High School 


Kirk Stevenson 

625 Middle Ave., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Sequoia High 

Estelle Harbacheck 

216 S. 17th St., Fort Dodge, lowa 
Sacred Heart School 


Peggy Owens 
9408 21 Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
West Seattle High School 


Frances Van Sickle 
39 Alder St., Oakland, Md. 
Oakland High School 


Mildred Watters 
1510 Walnut Hill Circle, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Phillips High School 


Lucille Welch 
912 Market St., La Crosse, Wis. 
St. Rose High School 


Margaret Pashman 
700 Garfield St., Topeka, Kans. 
Topeka Catholic High 


Otilia Porras 

207 West Rio Grande Street, 
El Paso, Texas 

El Paso High School 


Marion Hencmann 

295 South Williams Street, 
Denver, Colorado 

St. Francis de Sales High School 


Ramona Hutfles 
1190 Ashland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Ambrose School 


Congratulations to these students upon the excellent 
quality of their essays on the subject, “Why Old Dutch 
is the greatest advance in modern cleaning efficiency.” 
Old Dutch is the largest selling cleanser in the world because it is 
made with quick-acting Seismotite and is free from harsh, scratchy 
grit. It is a truly modern product that saves time and work because it 
cleans quicker ... saves money because it does more square yards of 
cleaning per package...and is safe to use on any surface water will not harm. Stu- 
dents will find Old Dutch excellent for removing ink stains and grime from the hands. 
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every track coach to have under his 
tutelage an athlete with the physical 
and mental attributes of a world cham- 
pion. Jesse Owens, Ohio State sophomore 
track sensation of 1935, fulfilled my hopes. 


T’ is the hope, perhaps, the prayer, of 


The sprint champion must be gifted by 
nature with at least an average set of 
muscles and tendons. However, his ner- 
vous system must be a high tension system 
capable of carrying a strong stimulus to 
the muscles. I think that the nervous sys- 
tem (plus certain glandular activity) is 
the key to championship performance. A 
normal healthy heart can, by careful train- 
ing, be strengthened to carry the load of 
intense competitive effort without strain. 

My point is this: Jesse Owens, who in 
1935 established eight new world records 
and tied another, became the greatest 
track athlete of all time through careful 
training and with the aid of a high ten- 
sion nervous system. Possibly that gives 
heredity a bit the best of the argument. 
Nevertheless, without the whole-hearted 
willingness to train so that the other sys- 
tems of his physical makeup kept pace in 
fine alignment, Jesse Owens could not have 
become a champion. 

Let me say that Jesse Owens is a great 
boy to work with. I have coached a few 
boys who were very, very good, but who 
were not easy to coach. They thought 
they knew how to do things, and did not 
want to change, and the work had to be 
done in a very roundabout manner with 
them; then when the idea came to them as 
their idea, it was good. 

Jesse Owens listens and then he tries to 
put ‘the suggestions into practice. He is 
so well coordinated that even a_ radical 
“form” change in starting, or any other 
phase of running, becomes a part of his 
style after a very few practice sessions. 

Contrary to the rumors that some of you 
may have heard, Jesse has not been over- 
worked. During his freshman year at Ohio 
State, he was never allowed to work hard 
enough to get in top notch shape. I had 
the feeling that after four years of strenu- 
ous high school athletics he should play, 
not work, at his track. His daily work- 
outs consisted of practice with three defi- 
nite aims. They all related to form, not 
to speed or distance. They follow: 

(1) Convinced that the running hitch- 
kick would give him greater distance in 
the broad jump (his natural style was to 
float with feet extended in front of him 
in a sitting position), I had him work on 
the grass each day with a hopping exer- 
cise. Soon he discovered the groups of 
muscles that would kick his feet while in 
the air and how to control them. The 
hitch kick is now a part of his jumping 
form. His run has been extended from 
923 to 107 feet; that is two strides farther 
than he ran in high school. 

(2) His start has to be improved. In 
high school he had apparently not paid 
much attention to the starting signal. He 
did not focus on the gun, rather watched 
the field with his peripheral vision and 
when the other boys started, he started. I 
am not sure that his fault has been en- 
tirely remedied. However, in the National 
Collegiate at Berkeley, Calif., last June, 
and in many other meets, he was the first 
man away from his marks in all three 
races. 

(3) The third feature that he strove to 
attain was additional arm action. And 
that incidentally was a tough decision for 
me te make. I was convinced that much 
of his speed came from the perfect timing 
a 
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World’s Greatest Athlete 


SCHOLAS 


@ By Larry Snyder & 


Track Coach. Ohio State University 


This is the story of Jesse Owens—how he trains and what makes him “go.” It is 
written by his coilege coach, Larry Snyder of Ohio State University. Jesse Owens is 
now a junior at Ohio State. He is a graduate of Cleveland (O.) East Tech High 
School, class of 1933, and set national scholastic records in the 100-yds., 220-yds, 
and running broad jump. Today Owens holds the natidénal collegiate, the American 
open and the world’s records in nine events: the 60-yds. dash, 60-meters dash, 100. 
yds. dash, 220-yds. dash, 200-meters dash, 220-yds. hurdles, 200-meters hurdles, run. 
ning broad jump, both indoors and outdoors. Jesse Owens is one of eight children, 


and is the son of a former cotton picker. 
A year ago, when Mrs. Owens applied for 


income of $7 per week until recently. 


The family lived in Cleveland on a total 


relief, she was refused on the ground that one of her sons was in college and that, 


therefore, the family must not be so badly off! 


That son, Jesse, paid his own 


expenses through college by money he made as a State House page. 


Jesse Owens leading the field over the first 
hurdle in the race at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
last year in which he broke the world’s 
record for the 220-yards low hurdles race. 





of his arm and leg action. Now to in- 
crease the arm action, to lengthen it, might 
destroy that timing. We worked with a 
bit of trepidation for two years, very 
gradually so that there could be no abrupt 
change. Now both of us are satisfied that 
it was worthwhile. 

Jesse trained lightly during the autumn 
of 1934. In January of 1935 he became 
eligible for varsity competition. ‘The Mill- 
rose indoor games in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, came early in February, 
with dual meet competition starting two 
weeks later. So that he would not need 
to work hard during the competitive sea- 
son, he was put through an intensive early 
season program that included three fast 
440’s a week. He concluded a_ workout 
of easy striding, gun starts, and work over 
three low hurdles with fast quarters. He 
could stride through the first 300 with 50- 
second quarter-milers, trailing them, then 
put on a last 140 yards that carried hin 
to a 15-or 20-yard lead. Three times a 
week he would take easy practice broad 
jumps with a modified run to develop his 
kick, height and landing position. It might 
be well to mention here that a_ practice 
start for Owens is what most boys would 
consider a 50 to 75-yard dash. I have 
never seen him pull up short of the 100- 
yard mark when practicing starts. Five 
or six of those you can see was a part of 
his conditioning as well as a lesson in 
starting technique. 

On the assumption that he was in splen- 
did condition as the result of his indoor 
competition his workouts were planned 
merely to retain that condition. Frankly, 
Jesse did not do enough in practice ses- 
sions last spring to keep him interested. 
Time and again he wanted to go hard be- 
cause he felt so good, but he remained 
open to conviction and loafed his week- 
days away in form workouts. 

Because his stride is only seven feet 
long,- he always had to work over the first 
low hurdle several times on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons. And the last instruc- 
tions prior to his low hurdle races were 
given at the start by Kenny Seitz, our 
other hurdler, namely, “remember Jess 
you have to stretch to get to that first 
hurdle.” And he really had to stretch 
After that first hurdle was conquered, I 
could breathe. The lows are a sprinter’s 
event. Jesse made up for his short stride 
by “riding” longer over the hurdle than 
the long legged boys do. He can chop 
down with the best of them, but he gained 
the necessary feet by staying up longer 
and his speed did the rest. 

I was asked by the editor to give 4 
sample of Owens’ weekly schedule. It 
would do you no good as you can see from 
what has been said above. His workouts 
are planned at the track after he 3 

(Concluded on next page) 
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F warmed up and knows how he feels. How- 


ever, he does these things regularly; 
warms up gradually with an easy striding 
440; he prefers to go two laps (880) and 
sometimes does; Calisthenics (all types of 
pody bending, hip loosening, knee raising 
exercises). This takes about ten minutes 
during which time his heart, lungs and 
elimination processes are getting ready for 
harder work. He is sweating by this time 
and breathing deeper than normally. Then, 
he will join a group striding down the 
straightway, half speed at first, then grad- 
ually working up to fast striding, with 
just a bit in reserve, never striding fast 
until he has done at least two 150’s at 
half speed. After that a rest before tak- 
ing easy practice jumps, one hurdle, or 
practice starts. Some days the workout 
js finished, except for a sun bath, when 
the fast striding is ended. 

Just a word about Owens’ defeats by 
Peacock, of Temple Univ., last 
summer. You do not need to alibi when 
beaten by that lad. He is a champion in 
his own right, as are Ben Johnson and 
Ralph Metcalfe, yet in fairness to Owens, 
it should be said that not Jesse, but his 
coach, was responsible for those defeats, 
if anyone or anything besides Peacock him- 
self was responsible. When Jesse de- 
feated the best of the collegiate track ath- 
letes in four events at Berkeley on June 
22, 1935, I made this statement to him: 
“So far as we are concerned, the keyed- 
up, highly competitive track season is over. 
We will go on to these other meets, as we 
agreed to, but you will run just the way 
you feel on that day. No particular effort 
to get ready for them or to keep in strict 
training. Get a bit of a vacation now be- 
cause you may not be back to California 
for many years.” He defeated Peacock 
in both the broad jump and the hundred 
at the San Diego Exposition the follow- 
ing week, but was defeated in his next 
three starts. 








The Cost of Government 
(Concluded from page 15) 


There is only one other alternative— 
keep the proposed budget, or one approx- 
imating it, and provide current revenue to 
meet the proposed expenditures. In other 
words, to balance the proposed budget 
(plus the “bonus,” new help for the farm- 
ers, and other additions) means only one 
thing—securing from five to six billion 
dollars more by taxation than was ob- 
tained in 1935! 

From what sources can this money be 
raised? Look at the Federal Internal 
Collection Revenue for 1935 for the an- 
swer. In that year $3,359,000,000 was 
raised—$1,235,000,000 from corporation 
and individual income taxes and $2,124,- 
000,000 from -consumers taxes on such 
things as tobacco, liquor, gasoline, and 
the like. Hence about half of the 1935- 
1986 budget was obtained by borrowing 
from the future, and the national debt 
was increased. 

Is it possible to follow this second alter- 
native? There is no doubt that the Amer- 
ian people have sufficient income to pay 
new taxes that might be levied. But be- 
fore we consider whether or not they 
Want additional taxation, we must ask 
ourselves another question. 


Do the People Want 
To Balance the Budget? 


Are the people generally demanding that 

budget be balanced? It is impossible 
to say. The polls that have been taken 
of various groups enable us to make an 
timate a little more—but only a little 
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MANAGER WORLD'S CHAMPION 
DETROIT TIGERS 
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MY SIGNATURE HERE MEANS 
' USE AND ENDORSE 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
AND NO OTHER 


is true of Mel 
Ott, Joe Medwick, Paul Waner, Lou Gehrig, Al 
Simmons, Babe Ruth, Joe Cronin, Chuck Klein, 
Rogers Hornsby, Jimmy Foxx, Pepper Martin, 
Bill Terry, Kiki Cuyler, Floyd Vaughan, Lloyd 
Waner, Ben Chapman, Babe Hermann, Joe Vos- 
mik, Joe Moore, Jim Bottomley, Hal Trosky, 
Lefty O’Doul, and hundreds of other Famous 
The one way you can be sure of 
getting the make of bat they use and endorse is 
to look for the name in the players’ own hand- 
writing—autograph signatures—on the barrel 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., 


Batters. 


end of the bat. 
453 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BE FOOLED 


by bats carrying the names 
of the players only—not the 
signatures. There are lots of 
imitations. Another way you 
can be sure you are getting a 
GENUINE Mickey Cochrane 
bat, or the GENUINE bat of 
any favorite player is to see 
that the bat also carries the 
Louisville Slugger oval, for 
more than half 

a century the 

symbol of 

excellence 

in baseball 

bats. 


Get This FREE Book On Batting 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc. 


Send the coupon for your FREE 
copy of our 1935 edition of ‘‘Famous 
Sluggers’’ containing records, batting 
averages of 1935 and the World Series. 
Gives all the dope on batting—how 
to stand, how to swing and size up 
the pitch. 


Paste coupon on post card and mail 


Name 


453 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Please send me your FREE book on batting. 





Address —— 
City and State 








more—reliable than a guess. For example, 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
directed by Dr. George Gallup,reports 
that 70 per cent of a sample number of 
citizens definitely demand that the budget 
be balanced. But no actual number is 
given—it is probably very small. I am 
confident that we do not know the answer 
of the people generally from actual sur- 
veys. But we can estimate the reaction 
of the people generally by considering a 
more important element: Politics and the 
balancing of the budget. 


Good Politics and Bad Politics 
in a Presidential Year 


Who is demanding that the budget be 
balanced? A mixed group of citizens, in- 
cluding some politicians (Hoover and the 
leaders of the Republican party; Al Smith, 
John W. Davis, John J. Raskob and for- 
mer leaders of the Democratic party who 
are now out of power), and most leaders 
of finance, industry, and business. These 
two groups are best represented in such 
organizations as the American Liberty 
League and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

As students of government, we must 
remind ourselves constantly of a principle 
of “politics” that underlies these demands 
and that all astute politicians like Messrs. 


Roosevelt, Smith, Hoover and Company 
know perfectly well: (1) It is good politics 
in a Presidential year to distribute as 
much public money as possible to the 
people, including the leaders of the people 
(hence the bonus which has just been 
passed) ; (2) Conversely, it is bad polities 
to take away money from the people by 
heavy taxation. 

Hence, although the people can pay 
heavier taxes, will they do it? Yes, but 
they will put out of office any government 
that makes them do it. Moreover, the 
politicians in both major parties know 
that. The Republicans and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s enemies in the Democratic party 
know that their demand that he balance 
the budget is pure political ballyhoo, for 
if he keeps his proposed budget and bal- 
ances it by high enough taxes he will be 
defeated for re-election in November. But 
they know also that if he reduces the 
budget he will lose the votes of several 
million citizens who are now being bene- 
fited by relief, public works, and the like. 
Hence as we look ahead toward November 
we can be sure that Mr. Roosevelt will 
avoid increased taxes—that is, he will not 
balance the budget, and we can be equally 
sure that his political enemies will keep 
demanding that he do so. But that is be- 
cause they are experts in vote-getting 
rather than experts in government. 








ROUND TABLE 


Poppy, divine as sky, 
In your dark heart lies sleep 
For your radiance I cry 





The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in curative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- - 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., Senior 
New York City. Manuscripts submitted 
for the Round Table are considered for 
the Scholastic Awards. 






For your beauty, weep. 








High School, 


Vermont. 





Poultney, 








Transformation 






To a Poppy The trees, the bushes, the ground, all 
ice-covered, met my eye when I 
God had been silver-plating—the first in 
quite a while. But He and I did not 
agree; I thought it beautiful; not so He. 
Warm rain He sent pouring down to wash 
away all traces. 
First, small 
plated lamps, appeared on 
shrubs, and then a shower of 
rain melted ice on branches. 
Like an artist, angered by one slight 
mis-stroke of brush, God smears paint 
from His palette on His masierpiece. Then 
folding up His easel, strides away. 






Tall on a green stem 
Blows the 
Red as a wine gem, 
Straight as a tower. 





sleep-flower, 








rust on silver- 
trees and 
silver, as 


spots like 





Clinging to lush earth. 
Open to startled sky. 
Now in its sudden birth, 







Proud, and yet shy. 





' Alone this one flame left. 
1 Only the 
Though shunned and bereft, 





—Charles Beynon, 17, 
Matawan (N. J.) H. S., 
Miss Gertrude Brown, Teacher. 


grass to care. 






Stirs me to prayer. 
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Mary Elizabeth Bogue, 17, 


awoke. 
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OF GOVERNMENTS 


BY ROGER SHAW 
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The last edition has been entirely sold out. 
The demand for a new edition has been 
so great that the author has _ thor- 
oughly revised the book bring 
ing it right up to the minute. 
In all, the author writes 
about 80 different 
countries. 


NEVER WAS there a book on 
government so brisk and amusing, 
so crammed with pertinent facts of 
timely interest and value. Never was pro- 
vided an easier, more interesting way for you to 
add to your knowledge of world affairs: to improve 
your conversation; to help children with their studies. It is 
a surprising fusion of history, civics, economics and personalities, 
popularly written: a reference book of the unusual kind. 



















INTRODUCTORY chapters make clear how the League of Nations, the World 
Court, the Hague Court of Arbitration, The Third International, The Pan American 
Union and the British Commonwealth of Nations function, and round out this brisk 
and amusing book on the present affairs of the world. 


IN ALL THE AUTHOR COVERS 80 COUNTRIES 


EXTRACTS FROM A FEW REVIEWS 
OF THE FIRST EDITIGN: 


“The work possesses such possibilities of usefulness that 
almost any reader will be glad to have it constantly at his 
elbow.’ 


INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


“Mr. Shaw has done a marvelous piece of work in putting 
together the fundamental features of each country into as 
few words as possible.” 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 


“It performs a real service for th e educated lay reader, who 
is bafied by the conflicting theories of Government.” 



























DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


“The book, in simple, clear-cut, phrase, presents a discus- 
ston clear enough for schoolboy reading.” 










$1.00 AT BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCHOLAS 


Prayer 
Cold stars dancing in a black sky, 
Sleep hanging heavy over the roofs, 
A clock striking in the distance 
And my prayer frosted on the windoyw- 
pane 
As I seek God in the heavens. 


There on my icy window written in frozep 
breath 

Are hope and request for courage, 

Fervent desire, and a hasty fear. 

Then I hurry to my pallet, 

Leaving my prayer frosted on the window- 


—— —Jame Abernethy, 16, 


Keyser (West Virginia) H. § 


A Cat’s Tail 


Some think this tail is a part of me; 
That cannot be. 

I know it follows me about 

And in and out, 

But when I jump for it in play 

It whisks away, 

And how I have to twist and bend 
To grab its end! 


It waves above me proud and slow 
As forth I go, 
And curls about me when I sleep. 
And when I leap, 
Or hunt, or sit upon a chair 
It’s always there. 
It loves me; and, 
I’m fond of it. 
—RHarriett Schad, 135, 
Roslyn (S. Dak.) Consolidated School, 
Miss Harriett Schultz, Teacher. 


I must admit 





Poetry in the Drama 
(Reviewing Mr. Anderson’s “Winterset”) 
Winterset is an attempt at a noble ex- 
periment that ought not go far wrong on 
the American Stage. The play is unique 
in that it is the first contemporary drama 
of any consequence freely using verse. 

In his preface to the printed edition of 
Winterset, Maxwell Anderson sets forth 
the underlying reason for this art form. 
“I believe with Goethe that dramatic 
poetry is man’s greatest achievement on 
this earth so far.’ Ambitious Mr. Ander- 
son has transferred this idea into a mod- 
ern tragic theme, whose blank verse often 
reaches heights of great beauty. The stage 
is far from dying, as a few critics will 
have it, as long as men like Anderson and 
Clifford Odets write for it. 

Winterset unmistakably draws freely 
from the incidents surrounding the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Case. In a room beneath Brook- 
lyn Bridge are assembled characters rang- 
ing from young Meriamne, daughter of 
the slums, to Trock, dying embodiment 
of an old social system; from Judge 
Gaunt, upholding a_ ruling decisively 
proved wrong, to Mio, seeking the truth 
of his father’s condemnation to the chair 
of no return. In the course of the play 
he not only uncovers the Truth—but also, 
for himself, Love and Death. 

Mr. Anderson’s sense for the melodra- 
matic would lend excitement to the very 
“journalistic social comment,” which he 
wishes America to outgrow. For a play 
of Winterset’s poetic style it definitely de- 
tracts from the general loftiness. I speak 
of the final killing of the two major char- 
acters, embodying Truth in the finest sense 
of the word. Enough shooting was done 
about the lot without having to involve 
them. Besides, I hate very much to see 
Truth stifled so. 

All in all Winterset is exciting and 
touching—a dramatic piece destined for 
big things, a drama of quality, a play not 
to be missed—for all its shortcomings. 
—I. L. Dworkowitz, 
Theodore Roosevelt H. 8. 
New York City. 
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s SIGNPOSTS = 
ndow- 
President Roosevelt has approved a na- 
ional essay contest for young people, ™ : 
f oe the winners of which will be selected || MARCH 1936 J 
— members of the state and national advis- MTWTEsS/| 
ory committees of the National Youth 2 < R 2 2 
Administration. Under the plan the con- XK 16 17 18 19 20 21 
test would be separated into three divi- 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
ndow sions: one for high school students, one re ee towns 
——— for college students, and the third for | nee siti absent oa: 
youth not in school. Winners in each | 
H. § division in each state may be appointed 
to the state advisory committee of the 
NYA. Six winners may be appointed 
; on the national advisory committee of the 
NYA by President Roosevelt. 
* 
A comprehensive discussion of popula- I O WIN A PRI7 E 
tion and depression is The Population 
Problem and World Depression (Foreign ° ° 
lity Association, New York, 26c) by in the Eldorado-Scholastic Contest 
Louis I. Dublin, third vice-president and i . 
statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Have you finished the drawings that you started 
Company; President, Population Associa- for the Eldorado-Scholastic Contest? Don’t delay 
a Hee. ‘ —add the final touches now! The contest closes 
on March 15th, so you have eight days left to 
. pe eee a Mi yg Fong! = compete for recognition that will be valuable for 
Roll On, Next War! . P. Dutton & Co., “ ‘a é ‘ 
$1.75). It is witty, wise and humorous. Be- your future. Also, cash prizes that will come in 
neath its irony is a message of tremendous handy right now. 
hool, importance and sanity. High school stud- . ’ ; , , 
ents will enjoy it to the hilt! Remember—the prize-winning drawings will . be 
e exhibited in art institutes throughout the country. 
. aan tat Make your name famous—submit your entries for 
vet”) Sir Norman Angell, Nobel Prize winner, i . ’ 
> OX- attacks the questions of Raw Materials, the Eldorado-Scholastic Awards now! 
x on Population Pressure and War (World 
Lique Peace Foundation, New York, 75c) in his Be sure that they Said the best you can do—use 
ama new book. He declares there is a great deal the Eldorado Pencils to achieve all the effects you 
‘. of faulty thinking about the causes of want. Take advantage of the many degrees of 
n of war. International Relations clubs and ° 
‘ . o— r drawl 
orth classes should make a study of this book lead _offered by Eldorad the master draw ng 
orm. and Dr. Dublin’s at the same time. pencil. 
atic ; 
’ * _ 
‘san School Bureau, Dept. 115-J, 
= F Death Takes No Holiday is the title of ° 
pen a Visomatic film dealing with the motor JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Cco., Jersey City, N. J. 
bani trafic problem and is presented by the 
* National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
will : 7 po 
oan Underwriters. The film, the record, a port- 
; able screen, a portable projection machine 
eel¥ are available in Western Union offices in P R | Z E S 
naa 222 key cities in the United States. With 
le operator service the charge is $5.00 for the . s — $ 50 $25 $1 5 
a first two hours. Running time of the film, for Eldorado-Scholastic Contest , , ? 
f which contains no commercial advertising, ’ $5 P ° ° P 
eal is fifteen minutes. and five prizes with gold and silver emblems to winners. 
dge ° THE ABILITY TO DRAW IS ESSENTIAL TO A MODERN EDUCATION 
uth The National Education Association, 
naif Washington, D. C., announces that the 
lay 1936 packet of commencement material “Old Father Time’’ | Money 
heal developed by the Association is now ready. . 
In 1935 over 2500 schools made use of the Before Congress passed a law in 1884 | Making 
ra- Vitalized graduation program. establishing standard time zones in the Hundreds of workable money-making ideas—either 
er * United States, over 100 or more individual | spare time or full time—a t home or in the sho 
; times were observed by different towns and | #9 Nearly every line of endeavor—metal working, 
ay Ri . a : ‘ ‘ood working, etc., are hically explained e 
lay Donald Richberg, who 1S remembered cities in the same sections of this nation. | ent ie Soeur Mechanics, Crystal clear plans, 
“ ag in connection with the late NRA, | A railroad train operating on its own time | goey to Seer Soiins, this Ni 250-s00e memene 
7 nay book. Its title, The Rainbow schedule would pass through cities and | (many in full color) of latest daring oaventanen, 
ar- u leday, Doran, $2.50), may mystify towns all having different local time. | new inventions and scientific discoveries. Don't 
nse many. Mr. Richberg argues that we need Traveless never mow Mo ther weeld be | Dt =~ miss this month's issue 
me an organization like the NRA to end most a : , 7 U 3 —a thrilling record of the 
i : able to catch their train at all. Standard | world’s newest wonders. 
lve of our economic troubles, but that the ; : : in the United States | © a A a5: at all comeuina 
see NRA as it developed was not the final time was established in t e Unitec ates 
formula. only after a long campaign by James 
nd e Hamblet, whose determined crusade won _ 
for him the name of “Old Father Time.” 
ot Counterfeit—Not Your Money But | Hamblet was born in Boston, in 1824. He 
What It Buys (Vanguard Press, $1.50) | was a manufacturer of electrical apparatus 
is a graphic description of false claims | and telegraph instruments. Hamblet’s 
8. e in advertising. Mr. Kallett, who | name is practically unknown today, but a 
Wa co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, | committee is working out plans to give him 
179 Bastian sive ROCHESTER, #. ¥. 











[poses the claims of many advertisers. ! the honor he richly deserves. 
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fornia, High ] , . a 
School, boys use } 

the same tools " 
and processes that 

their fathers do 

in industry. This 

student is cutting 

a steel plate with 

an oxyacetylene 

torch. 
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Alan E. Gee, 19-year-old student at 
Millard’s preparatory school, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is shown with the 12! >-inch 
telescope he designed. The instrument 
is praised by experts as a masterpiece for 
an amateur. The young scientist is pre- ws 
paring for West Point. He has been Fe 
building telescopes for six years. Al- 
though he has taken courses in high 
school physics, chemistry, and general sci- 
ence, his knowledge of telescope mount- 
ing is derived entirely from practical 
work. His interest in photography led 
him to design this telescope to be used 
with a camera to obtain pictures of ob- 
jects far beyond visual reach. 
-hoto by Harris & Ewing 
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Boys of Junior High School No. 37, 

the Bronx, New York City, are here 

shown demonstrating the art of rug 
weaving. 


d & Underwood 


A trio of performing elephants built 
by students of Lanier High School, 
West Alexandria, Ohio, under the su- 
pervision of Jess Meyers, the physical 
education director. 
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Debate on Housing 
(Concluded from page 17) 


able to afford homes of their own. 

C. Large groups of working people in 
the United States could be better housed 
if they chose to spend their money for 
shelter. 

1. Instead they buy 
radios, fur coats, and other 


automobiles, 
non-essen- 
tials. ety 

a. Since it is a matter of free 
choice on the part of the family the 
spaces should let him alone. 

. Thousands of families prefer to 
oy money in savings banks rather than 
rent a decent home. 

D. Present efforts now being carried 
out under private contractors and public- 
spirited citizens will soon care for the 
housing shortage. 

1. In New York City John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., loaned money at a low rate 
of interest to build the Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar apartments. 

a. These rent for as low as $14.50 
a room per month to Negro families. 
2. Marshall Field and Julius Rosen- 

wald have given money for like projects 

in Chicago. 

3. Chatham Village in Pittsburgh was 
made possible by Henry Buhl, Jr. 

a. Reasonable rents made it pos- 
sible for middle-class families of mod- 
erate means to live there. 

Il. Expenditure of $1,000,000,000 on low- 
cost housing now would prove harmful. 
A. It would further unbalance the budget 
and postpone the coming of prosperity. 

1. President Roosevelt is not likely to 
lend his support to any plan that will 
add to his financial difficulties. 

a. “Huge and growing deficits in the 
Federal budget and the political issues 
arising from it in a campaign year 
make it extremely difficult to embark 
just now upon a large-scale program 
of Federal aid to housing.” 

Irving Brant, editor of the St. 
Louis Star-Times 

2. Appropriation of money for hous- 
ing in huge amounts would increase the 
danger of inflation. 

a. Powerful bloes are now trying to 
force through such legislation. 

B. The Government has no right to enter 
into competition with private business. 

1. Government housing would lower 
rents on present structures, decreasing 
their value. . 

a. Since real estate pays the largest 

proportion of taxes the Government 

would be killing the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. 

2. “The government that governs least, 
governs best” is an accepted axiom of 
American democracy. 

a. Government competition is unfair 
and uncalled for in housing. 

C. Private business is more efficient than 
a Government bureaucracy 

1, Under Government supervision 
housing would become a political plum 
given to those who could muster the most 
votes. 

a. Past records of Government op- 
eration prove this contention. 

2. The best contractors and architects 
are now employed by private companies. 

a. Government salaries would be in- 
adequate to secure their services. 

D. The United States has become the 
greatest nation in the world today under 
our present system of building and con- 

ction. 

1. Private enterprise is responsible for 

Sreat skyscrapers, modern apart- 
Ment houses, model houses, air condi- 
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tioning, and hundreds of other ad- 
vances. 

E. Because of our system of government 
and economic wealth we do not need to 
start Government housing to the degree 
common in foreign countries. 

1. Housing was necessary in France 
because of the destruction brought on by 
the World War. 

2. Foreign nations regiment their 
people, tell them where to live, and what 
to do, but Americans do not want to live 
that way. 

a. Under democracy, as opposed to 
Fascism and Communism, individual 
freedom is sacred. 

III. There are better and sounder methods 
of caring for the housing problem than the 
suggested plans. 

A. The Freed plan calling for an ex- 
penditure of $1,000,000,000 is fantastic and 
unsound. 

1. The Government cannot afford to 
spend that amount of money on housing 
because of the vast appropriations 
needed for the bonus, agriculture, and 
national defense. 

2. It would center housing authority 
in Washington under political control of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

This would make it a patronage 
scheme. 

3. Building of new communities does 
not solve the problem for those com- 
munities now built. 

B. Local communities should inaugurate 
and carry out their own housing projects. 

1. Local officials would be better able 
to determine the needs of the commu- 
nity. 

a. Legal obstacles of a national plan 
would be eliminated. 

2. This would eliminate 
from private industry. 

a. Only those’ without financial 
means to do business with private 
companies would get any of the bene- 
fits. 

3. Either Federal grants 6r money 
at low interest rates could be advanced 
to the communities. 

The money would be paid back in 
the future and not more than $300,- 
000,000 would be given out now. 

C. The perfection of prefabricated 
houses is near, and the Government should 
advance money for research in this field. 

1. Prefabricated houses and = mass 
production would bring the price of a 
house down to the level of most Ameri- 
can families. 

a. Labor costs would be lowered. 

b. Materials would be cheaper. 

2. Until present experiments with this 
type of housing are complete it would be 
foolish for the Government to launch 
into a wild program of housing. 

The Government should use _ its 

power to raise wages for the workers. 

1. This would be getting at the funda- 
mental cause of poor housing. 

a. The Brookings Institution recom- 
mends high wages and low prices as a 
means of bringing back prosperity. 

E. It is admitted that there are certain 
evils in the present real estate system, but 
a evils are not inherent. 

. Speculation and undue _ profit-tak- 

m can be done away with by regula- 

tion and organization. 

2. Each state should appoint a long 
time-commission to guide and advise 
communities on building, housing, and 
zoning. 
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pleasingly artistic, but the music is disap. 
FOLLOWING THE FILMS #22283 
though — of caieedianlt entertainallll 

value, are too elaborate to suit the plot, 

, - The cleverest elements are the dance pan. 

By Sarah McLean Mullen tomimes: first, the tap dance of the bride 

and groom; second, the satire on exhibj-. 

Follow the Fleet (RKO-Radio; Dir. The star makes the most of his part, and tion dancing by Jack Oakie and Joap 
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Mark Sandrich; Music and Lyrics by Irv- _ the singing of the quartet is also pleasing. Biondell. 
ing Berlin). Charles Ruggles, the psuedo-gangster, é 
q As usual, the team of Fred Astaire and masquerading as a minister is not up to The Music Goes ’Round (Columbia; Dir, *“No' 
; Ginger Rogers wins approval by their top- standard and his rdle is in questionable Victor Schertzinger; Music and Lyrics by the sig 
ne notch singing and dancing. The story, _ taste. Harry Akst, Lew Brown and _ Victor “Tat 
48 based upon the stage musicals, Shore Schertzinger). “Rig 
r? Leave and Hit the Deck, is a merry one, Strike Me Pink (United Artists; Dir. Another fast moving film cf carefyl one.” 
pe bubbling with laughter and music. The Norman Taurog; Music and Lyrics by casting and handsome mounting is this “Can 
* amusing tale deals lightly with the ro- Harold Arlen and Lew Brown). adaptation of the stage hit. The —_ is z 
mances of two sailors and two sisters. As- This musical farce is based upon Clar- that of a Broadway star (Harry Rig 
taire seeks reconciliation with one (Ginger Richman), in search of a rest, who Albert. 
Rogers), a former dancing partner; while plays Santa Claus to a Mis ssissippi The 
his buddy (Randolph Scott) pursues the Show-Boat owner (Walter Con- ment a 
other (Harriet Hilliard). The dance rou- nolly) and his daughter (Rochelle Mouse. 
tines, especially in the Monte Carlo pan- Hudson). The characterizations 
tomime, are superb. Perhaps the cleverest are well defined, with the burlesque 
dance is the rhythmic ‘a capello’ number scenes deftly sketched. 
of Astaire and a group of sailors on board 
ship. The songs are all likely to prove First a Girl (Gaumont-British; “Fou 
popular, but undoubtedly the hit will be Dir. Victor Saville). pie” is 
“We saw the Sea”, a catchy melody with a Jessie Matthews, popular British A cert 
Gilbert-Sullivan flavor. dance and song artist, is winning Accom} 
a strong American following in sevente 
' Anything Goes (Paramount; Dir. Lewis this excellently staged musical his mas 
i, Milestone; Music by Cole Porter, Freder- comedy-drama. The plot necessi- ing liv 
s ick Hollander and Richard Whiting; tates her masquerade as a_ boy first th 
1 Lyrics by Leo Robin). «=. who is a vaudeville feminine im- frogs, \ 
The title is perfect for this picture, te personator. The French Riviera shreek ; 
adapted from a stage show, which gives in elaborate detail and English out com 
a Crooner Crosby his best opportunity in back-stage life provide the effee- flying 
4 years. The story is hardly of consequence, candles, 
4 loosely knit, and frothy. ‘The direction is and thi 
the oth 






superior to the story, although several ob- 
jectionable features have been included. 
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earn while icarging. Litetime Kimplorment Service, saat ae Se ee a 
. C. LEWIS, Pres. lectrical : 
800 S. Paulina St.. Dept. 36-83, Chicago, Ml. ogers in Follow the Fleet 
Radio). Right—Bing Crosby and 
Ethel Merman in Anything Goes 
Junior College (Paramount). 
JUNIOR | COLLEGE and 
Schools of ysica ucation “nce j Cell: %e agva- 
ae tae Aste ay ence Buddington Ke lland’s maga 
courses. Secretarial—i zine story Dreamland. A shy col- 
= le “oo, Arte, lege-town pants-presser (Eddie 
Ro: k Ys Des : . i ; 
SCHOOLS, INC. Rock Creek Park Estates. Box S, Cantor) | changes completely in 
———————————————————————S——ierrscornality upon following the § 
Physical Education (Girls) directions of a mail-order course 
in psychology. As newly appointed 
College of director of an amusement park, 
5 a seamen he finds his life crowded with ex- 
ysical erapy iti soliatin <r ee eae 
Of Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required citing adventure. This is a w ell we 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog written farce, developed according me 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. + tried and true formulae, such 
C d as the “chase” and the “custard- Slips L 
orresponaence pie throwing” of old silent films. The tive backgrounds. -Sonny Hale puts over ( 
w t Thi J b? dance ensembles, beautifully staged, es- the comedy and Miss Matthews proves her “a 
an IS v0 pecially in the black and white chorus _ versatility in song and dance in this spec Pot as | 
$1260—$1440 first year. number, are subjects for unusual photo- tacular and well produced picture. fill the 
_*., nt ye Raa a graphic effects. ‘The best song num- 
70V erks. 2 . 99 . : . . = 
: Scans Giacation ber is My Calabash Pipe”. The comedy Dancing Feet (Republic; Dir. Joseph 
sufficient. Write to- jis sometimes strained, but Cantor fans  Santley). ‘ 
: day, for list govt jobs Will enjoy his farcical fun. We have grown accustomed to mail 
$ and full particulars on : 2 A 
how to get them. order music lessons; now dancing taught Eight 
¥ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Colleen (Warner Bros.; Dir. Alfred E. via radio and mail forms the basic idea friends su 
Dept.H288, Rochester,N-Y. = (Speen; Music and Lyrics by Al Dubin and for a story. This lively little screen play 15th birt} 
Harry Warren). has some very good situations and clevet in pink a: 
This musical comedy suffers from hav-- dialogue. Plenty of singing and dancing 
Teachers We Place You ing two plots which fail to cohere. One with Vince Barnett displaying a bit of re 
deals with an eccentric millionaire (Hugh markable “hoofing” keeps the play moving 
£ 8 I I V 





Write For Information . : 
Unexcelled Service Herbert) too far-fetched for belief. The rapidly. Joan Marsh and Eddie Nugent 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY other, a Cinderella love story, brings us are in the cast. 
Ruby Keeler as an Irish girl who attracts The rapid changes from one specialty 








; 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. : 5 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. her boss (Dick Powell) by her way of dance number to the next routine is enter 
Largest In The West managing a gown shop. The dialogue is  tainingly worked out by means of excel 















entertaining; the sets and costumes are’ lent photography. 
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“Now boys,” said the teacher, “tell me 
the signs of the zodiac. You first, Thomas.” | 
| 


a3 Dir, 
vin “Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right! Now you, Harold, another | 
careful one.” 

is this “Cancer, the Crab.” 
a “Right again. And now it’s your turn, 


re Albert.” . ' bias SAN DIEGO 
ae The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a mo- | . . “4 q <M EXPOSITION 


Cal ment and then blurted out: “Mickey, the OSITI 
-ochelle Mouse.” 
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“Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie” is no idle invention of Mother Goose. 
British A certain Robert May, whose book, The 
vinning Accomplished Cook, was published in the “ 
‘ing in seventeenth century, amused himself and | <* ’ at 
musical his _s by IT ig = —_. j .: GREAT LAKE S 
ane ing live frogs and birds: “When lifting - - “ Fees 
“. a fit the lid off one pye, out skipped some | } j ’ . } E XP Oo S ITI O N 
ine im frogs, which make the ladies to skip and | & ; _ Cleveland, O. 
Riviens shreek; next after the other pye, when tl: : 
English out come the birds, who by natural instinct | 
e effee- flying into the lights will put out the | 
candles, so that what with the flying birds | 
and the skipping frogs, the one above, | 
the other beneath, will cause much de- 
light and pleasure to the whole company.” 
—‘The Gourmet’s Almanac 


. TEXAS 
A certain country minister posted this CENTENNIAL 


notice on the church door: “Brother Smith Exposition at Dallas 
departed for Heaven at 4:30 a. m.” 

The next day he found written below: 
“Heaven, 9 a. m., Smith not in yet. Great 
anxiety.” 
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